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CSPA Invites You to Enter 
The 


THIRTEENTH 


Annual Yearbook | 
Critique and Contest | 


Because 


We believe you want to keep abreast with 
the leaders in the yearbook field and take 
advantage of a detailed analysis of your book 
by experts. ; 











a 


@ twenty classifications with numerous sub- 
divisions permit recognition of special groups; 

@ every publication in the CSPA Contest must 
enter its classification and receive a rating; 


@ every phase of the publication is considered in 1 
the rating and judged according to its merits; 


@ entries are rated by advisers thoroughly famil- 


iar with their fields; I 
@ the viewpoint is that the publication is an edu- 
cational project and must be seen through the 


eyes of the teacher; 

@ we have grown from 179 publication-members | 
(1925) to almost 1,400 in’ steady annual a 
increments on the basis of annual invitations 
to the leading advisers and _ publications 
throughout the country; ] 

@ this is a cooperative venture in which the 
standards are those set by the publications 
themselves and where each adviser is invited E 
to contribute something to the progressive 
steps now being made toward better student | 
publications. k 


Deadline — July 1, 1947 


Write For Announcement and Entry Form 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


JOSEPH M. MURPHY, Director 
320-24 FAYERWEATHER HALL ~— Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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As the Editor Sees Id 





More championship trouble. The basket- 
ball team of a certain high school in a cer- 
tain state recently won the “state champ- 
ionship’—whatever that is. Shortly there- 
after, the Superintendent of Schools asked 
the Board to fire the coach for “insubordi- 
nation”? to the high-school principal. Im- 
mediately a petition from the town’s fans 
asked the Board to fire the Superintend- 
ent. At this writing nothing definite has 
been settled yet except this—irrespective 
of who gets fired, that school’s “champ- 
ionship” will be outrageously expensive 
(in terms of the town’s educational pro- 
gram) for at least a decade. Champions 
secm often hard to live with. 





And college basketball appears to be 
headed for trouble, judging by the extent 
to which teams now play in the arenas of 
professional sports instead of in their own 
gymnasiums. This extra-mural trend is in 
line with the current coach-and-alumni 
philosophy which has made football “big 
business.” Football got badly out of hand 
last fall, and on the basis of this year’s 
record, basketball is taking the same 
route. 





The best summary of studies of the 
costs of extracurricular activities is that 
of Dr. M. W. Stout in the March, 1947, 
School Review. Incidentally, Dr. Stout’s 
Rochester, Minnesota, Senior High School 
has a very progressive activity program. 
To illustrate with three items: sponsors 
are paid for their extra work: no admis- 
sion fees are charged to students, the 
Board recognizing extracurricular as edu- 
cational activities, pays the entire bill; 
and the student council developed, decor- 
ated, and equipped a beautiful “Social 
Room” complete with stage, juke box, soft 
drink dispensers, and other essentials. It 
was immensely refreshing to us recently 
to spend a day in this school. 





A number of-state and district student 
council conventions are held in the spring. 
Perhaps this is a proper time—provided 
each school’s council members and officers 
for the following term.were elected prev- 
iously so that what-is learned at these 
meetings can be capitalized in the fall. 

And to repeat a point we have made be- 
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fore, and one that apparently still needs 
stressing—a student council convention is 
not a vocational conference, and such an 
emphasis, major or minor, only classifies 
those responsible as being either unap- 
preciative of council purposes and oppor- 
tunities, or unwilling intelligently to capi- 
talize these potentialities. 





A college could not exist satisfactorily 
for any length of time without an alumni 
association. Similarly, an intelligently or- 
ganized and programmed alumni associa- 
tion should be valuable to almost any pub- 
lic or private school, elementary or secon- 
dary. A failure to appreciate the possibil- 
ities, and a fear of interference, are the 
two main reasons why such associations 
have not developed. Whose fault is_ it, 
then, if your school loses? But, more im- 
portant, what can be done? How? By 
whom? 





We believe that every club, council, or 
other organized school group should keep 
a record of its projects, discussions, and 
other activities, not only for its own use 
but also for the use of future writers in 
educational history. And we mean a per- 
manent record, rot intelligible scratches 
on scraps of paper, but neatly typed and 
bound reports preserved in the school of- 
fice or library. 





Has your student council ever tried a 
“Beef Box’? This is a small box accessibly 
located into which students drop, anony- 
mously, their “beefs” about school life, ac- 
tivities, organizations, procedures, rou- 
tines, etc. These “beefs” are then read, 
evaluated, and, when possible and advis- 
able, machinery is set in motion to “kill” 
them. A good idea! 





In a recent study of 33,000 Kansas City 


pupils in grades 5-12, 24% stated that 
they could not swim, and another 43% 
doubted if they could swim 50 feet. The 
Red Cross beginner’s test distance is 90 
feet. A weak point in our educational en- 
deavor! 





Well, have a good summer. We'll be see- 
ing you next fall. 


ScHoot ActIvitigs. 
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Training Teachers for ECA Sponsorship 


T HE young man or woman preparing 
to enter the teaching profession to- 
day is faced with a bewildering maze of 
controversial issues and problems. The na- 
tionwide campaign for higher teacher 
salaries, the overcrowding within both 
colleges and the high schools, demobiliza- 
tion and shifting of population, these and 
other problems have combined to put us 
“on the spot”. Many of us have personal 
problems peculiar to our times, such as 
the readjustment to civilian life, or the 
care and support of families. It is not 
surprising then, that comparatively few 
college students are attempting to enter 
the teaching field. A profession so un- 
stable, requiring still more years of wait- 
ing, training, and adjusting seems a grave 
risk to those of us who want at least a 
minimum of security and the chance to 
exchange honest service for a respectable 
livelihood. 


One of the controversial subjects which 
reveals a cross section of the situation in 
today’s schools is the extracurricular pro- 
gram. Because of overloading, poor salar- 
ies, lack of training, as well as genuine 
apathy, many of the experienced teachers 
we contact speak of the job of supervis- 
ing extracurricular activities as an un- 
reasonable “extra” burden. To some, the 
activities program seems to be especially 
designed to add insult to injury. 

In the educational publications and 


periodicals, various plans are outlined to 
mend this situation. Certain schools have 


gone so far as to arrange a system of spe- 


cial compensation for services rendered. 
Thus the teacher with inadequate salary 
may find extra part-time work within the 
school. However, when put upon such a 
basis, it is impossible to escape the con- 


' clusion that the average teacher receiving 
-such extra compensation has not only de- 


parted from his professional status, but 
works for about forty cents per hour. The 
proverbial evening job as bartender would 
pay much better. 

But the question of compensation is not 
inherent in the problem of developing a 
trained personnel for supervision of the 
activities program, nor will adequate sal- 
aries eradicate entirely the aversion on 
the part of a great many teachers toward 
extra-class duties. The problem arises 
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Graduate Student in Education, 
Willamette University, 

Salem, Oregon 


from attitudes which may well affect the 
teacher’s performance in the classroom as 
well. 


I shall not presume to criticize teachers 
who are already in the field, or offer a 
remedy for their difficulties in this re- 
gard. It would seem logical to treat this 
maladjustment in the teacher training 
program, and thus prevent its further de- 
velopment. Many teachers fail to realize 
that the response of the pupil to any one 
classroom subject is conditioned by the 
relationship of the teacher and subject to 
the school as a whole, including the activi- 
ties program and its important ramifica- 
tions in the life of the community. Lead- 
ing students of method have stressed the 
necessity for treating each pupil as an in- 
dividual. Departmental subjects must find 
their relationship to the whole child. The 
teacher who continues to regard his own 
classroom as the only place in the school 
where teaching can be done may find that 
the outcomes for which he strives become 
increasingly difficult to achieve. 


At Willamette University in Salem, 
Oregon, prospective teachers are being 
trained to regard their part in the extra- 
curricular program as an opportunity 
rather than an added burden. 


The approach to the problem at Willa- 
mette University does not involve an ex- 
tra course, the “catch” in the solution to 
most educational needs. Dr. Robert E. 
Lantz, of the department of Education, 
seeks to bring about, through the 
course already offered, an enlightened 
attitude on the part of the prospective 
teacher toward the activity program. 
He does not attempt to develop 
a separate educational theory for 
the course. Students participating are ad- 
mitted as Seniors, or during the fifth year 
required for certification in Oregon. Thus 
the activities program is regarded as an 
important part of the educative process 
in the school, which seeks to contribute to 
the same basic objectives as the classroom 
studies. Moreover, intelligent, wholeheart- 
ed participation by the teacher in extra- 
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class activities is seen as an important aid 
to success in instruction. 

Under the guidance of Dr. Lantz, his 
class actually participates in as many ex- 
tracurricular activities in the University 
as is possible during the entire year. Ev- 
ery prospective teacher learns the rules 
and objectives of the major athletic 
games. The class attends athletic events. 
An important student body social func- 
tion, such as a dance or party, is sponsor- 
ed by the class. A play is directed by a 
member of the class, with the remainder 
of the students making up the cast, em- 
phasizing important details such as make- 
up, scenery, lighting, and cooperative 
group action necessary for such a project. 
The play is advertised and presented in 
an evening performance on the campus, 
the proceeds used to finance a subsequent 
activity. This year the play was presented 
in a special form and was recorded. 

An important activity during the sec- 
ond semester is a study of the school year- 





book. Each student constructs a workable 


plan for financing the annual in a given 
school situation, produces a _ specimen, 
complete with layout, budget, proposed 
sources of supply and method of printing. 
The class also considers the problem of 
contributing ideas to educational journals 
by actually submitting an article for pub- 
lication. A study is made of commence- 
ment programs, with emphasis on parti- 
cipation by the whole community. Import- 
ant clubs and service organizations, such 
as the Boy Scouts, are studied, so that 
their part in the life of the school and 
community may be appreciated. 

The activities program is indeed an op- 
portunity, one that the teacher can not 
afford to neglect. The pupil enthusiasm 
for significant events outside the class- 
room, if rightly directed and utilized, may 
actually lighten the teacher’s burden. But 
first the teacher must partake of the 
same enthusiasm and cease to regard his 
part as an “extra” job. 


Our Promotion Night 


N our junior high school, Promotion 

Night marks the movement of our pu- 

pils to the senior high school. The 
word PROMOTION rather than GRADU- 
ATION was selected purposely. It denotes 
a transition stage, not a completion of an 
educational experience. In keeping with 
the accepted philosophy of the junior high 
school program, a philosophy which places 
an emphasis on exploration and experi- 
mentation, our promotion nights have 
been opportunities for the boys and girls 
of the outgoing ninth grade to use their 
creative powers and talents. 


Our observance has never followed the 
stylized pattern of commencements. In- 
stead of “speakers” with a “message” di- 
rected to pupils, whether invited from the 
community or chosen from among the 
student body, we have aimed to utilize a 
large portion of the class, if not the en- 
tire group, in the exercises in some activ- 
ity or another related to them. We have 
called upon a collaboration of the various 
departments of the school, so that the to- 
tal picture will present to the parents and 
the public a cross section of the junior 
high school program. 

Each year, our program has been the 
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result of the planning, thinking, and writ- 
ing of a committee of ninth grade pupils. 
At times, a promotion-night club made up 
of ninth grade boys and girls has been 
formed in the second semester, which met 
during one of the regular club periods of 
the school week. At other times, a promo- 
tion-night committee has been selected 
which held its meetings after the regular 
school day. But always the challenge of 
writing and producing the program has 
been willingly accepted by representatives 
of the class. 


The theme of the promotion night pro- 
gram has to be determined early. This has 
often taken weeks, even months of dis- 
cussion and thinking. The pupil’s sugges- 
tions are considered, discussed, eliminated, 
and revised until one acceptable to both 
the committee and the school has been 
found. Direction in this has been steered 
both by faculty sponsor of the group and 
by the principal of the school, for we have 
held to the belief that what is finally se- 


lected must bear some relation to the ex-. 
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periences of the child in school, or to some 
significant event or incident in the com- 
munity, or in the world at large in which 
these boys and girls are inevitably con- 
cerned. 

In 1939, for example, when after the 
fiasco at Munich the Hitler armies began 
their march, destroying civil liberties of 
people, the theme of the Promotion Night 
directed attention to the continuous strug- 
gle for civil liberties through the ages. 
“Pages from the Book of Civil Liberties” 
as it was called, depicted this struggle in 
the days of ancient Rome, the battle of the 
people with King John which resulted in 
the Magna Charta, the days of the Span- 
ish Inquisition, and finally our own strug- 
gle in the establishment of the colonies, 
ending in the adoption of both the Declar- 
ation of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. 

In the early ‘30s, when the depression 
brought some community demand for the 
abolition of “fads and frills” and a return 
to the so-called “essentials” of the school 
program, the promotion night program 
dramatized the old and new in our school 
program, with the focus on the inpor- 
tance of the new activities and teaching 
philosophy in the total development of the 
child. On another occasion, the theme di- 
rected attention to the exploratory nature 
of the junior high school program and its 
preparatory function for the next step in 
education, the senior high school. The 
various curricula of the latter were de- 
scribed in episodes in an attempt to show 
the various vocational fields for which the 
senior high school prepared. 

When Pennsylvania and Delaware were 
observing the three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the landing of the Swedes along 
the Delaware, our program celebrated the 
significance of these early settlements. In 
the year of the 500th anniversary of the 
invention of printing by movable type, our 
pupils chose to show in dramatic form sig- 
nificant scenes from the life of Gutenberg. 
In 1937, when the contribution of Horace 
Mann to education was observed through- 
out our nation’s schools, “The Awakening 
of Youth” had for its theme the idea that 
many leaders, both men and women, had 
their ambition aroused, their vision in- 
Spired, and their purpose formulated at 
the age at which these boys and girls were 
now leaving the junior high school. In ad- 
dition to dramatizing a boyhood incident 
in the life of Horace Mann, similar inci- 
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dents in the lives of John Sebastian Bach, 
Thomas Edison, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Janet Scudder, and Katherine Cornell 
were included. 


One of the most outstanding programs 
resulted one year when the committee in- 
cluded a girl who had an unusual gift in 
imagination and in the writing of verse. 
Patterning the performance after the 
morality play, EVERYMAN, this pro- 
duction portrayed the junior high school 
period as a time in which the essential 
moral qualities of personality were devel- 
oping. Using such characters as The Seri- 
ous One, The Foolish One, The ideal 
One, and such school personifications 
as Language, Fine Arts, Music, and Ath- 
letics—the program illustrated the activ- 
ities of the three year junior high school 
experience and preached the value of the 
qualities that all teachers wish to see their 
pupils develop before entering senior high 
school. 


The quality of these performances de- 
pended naturally each year on the latent 
ability and creative powers of those in the 
class. But always “the play’s the thing’, 
for the dramatic urge forms a large part 
of the drive of junior high school pupils. 
Each production has been more than 
rhymes and jingles, verse and conversa- 
tional lines. There has always been the 
dance, the work of the physical education 
department. There has always been the 
contribution of the music department in 
song and accompaniment. The shop boys 


‘have been responsible for constructing the 


scenery and providing the stage crew. The 
fine arts group has designed the sets and 
painted the scenes. The home economics 
~irls have planned and made the costumes, 
if new ones are needed; or of remodeling 
those which we have accumulated in our 
costume closet over the years. The work 
of property committees, make-up commit- 
tees, and the like has afforded opportun- 
ities for many more of the class to take 
part in these festivities which mark their 
leaving the junior high school. 

All in all, our Promotion Night is a 
total-school responsibility. On this occa- 
sion our pupils and our teachers have felt 
the oneness of our school. As the programs 
follow year after year, we become more 
firmly convinced that this should remain 
one of the many opportunities which jun- 
ior high schools must provide through 
which the creative powers of boys and 
girls can find expression. 
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A High School Alumni Association 
Can Function in a Big City 


CCORDING to the American Council 

on Education, in its What the High 
School Ought to Teach, one of the major 
weaknesses in the secondary-school struc- 
ture is its failure to provide for a continu- 
ation of the education of its products. “By 
and large,” states the report, “the school 
bids its graduates an emphatic farewell. 
The graduate of a secondary school is rare 
who ever comes back to secure advice or 
help of any kind.” 

It has been apparent that the high 
school staff has felt that its responsibili- 
ties to the youth and to the community 
ended with the graduation from the high 
school of its boys and girls. There has 
been little attempt in the large city high 
schools to encourage constant affiliations 
with their alma mater. In fact, the high 
schools have done much to discourage 
their graduates from returning. 


Current discussions of secondary 
schools have pointed out that schools 
ought to take the same interest in their 
products that a conscientious industrial 
establishment takes in its output. The 
schools ought to be prepared to describe 
what a young person is capable of doing, 
and ought to stand by him with advice and 
assistance until he finds a place in the 
adult world. If this statement is accepted 
as defining the proper relationship of the 
schools to their products, the schools will 
become at once factors in the social order 
of a type far more important and influen- 
tial than they are now, when, for the most 
part, they merely turn out graduates and 
abandon them to the hardships of life. 


The High School of Music and Art, 
New York City, is able to depart from the 
general neglect of the products of longer 
established secondary schools. It not only 
advises and assists its graduates after the 
termination of their courses, but it has 
embarked upon a most promising educa- 
tional enterprise in the form of continuous 
alumni education in the Arts. 

The RESULTS of the Activities of the 
alumni cannot be measured in terms of 
material gains. The appreciation of 
the graduates and the results of 
many of their programs are counted 
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among the more important intangible 
acquisitions. Friendships begun during 
student days are nourished further. New 
and lasting friendships are being promot- 
ed among the homogeneous groups whose 
interest is primarily in the form and ex- 
pression of particular arts, and in the co- 
operation of the members who contribute 
to the advancement of those arts. 

Before the war, every Sunday morning, 
some sixty to eighty alumni musicians met 
to rehearse symphonic works under the 
direction of Alexander Richter, chairman 
of instrumental music at the high school; 
while on Wednesday nights, a similar 
number of choristers prepared choral 
numbers under the direction of Miss Hel- 
en Clarke Moore, chairman of the voice 
department at the high school. 
Koehler, then chairman of the art depart- 
ment at the High School of Music and Art, 
was constantly aiding the art graduate 
with many problems of schooling, tech- 
nique, and design. The present head of the 
department, Miss Helen Hird, continues 
the same policy. 

A visit to one of their rehearsals was 
necessary to observe the excellent spirit 
and sociability which pervaded the re- 
hearsal chamber. The alumni loved to 
play the symphonic poem, or to sing the 
melodious chorales. They wished to be 
with one another for the sake of the mu- 
sical companionship which first drew 
them together. 

The musicians did not wish to share 
their enthusiasms with one another only. 
They felt that they had an obligation to 
the community which had provided them 
with a well-rounded education. The serv- 
ices of the music and art alumni have been 
used at the annual concerts of the school’s 
Parents’ Association. The orchestra has 
given free concerts at Hunter Co'lege, 
Brooklyn College, over the radio, at chari- 
table functions, at Settlement Houses, and 
at one of the museums in the city. The 
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choral group has likewise sung over the 
radio and at Bronx House. They received 
tremendous ovations at the conclusion of 
numbers at the Parents’ concerts at the 
school. oo 

This school has had a Stowkowski 
“Youth Orchestra of America.’”’ Who 
knows what the future may have held in 
store for the musical alumni groups of the 
High School of Music and Art, had they 
not been interrupted by the call to arms? 

Although a most optimistic picture has 
been painted of the continuous musical 
education of the young men and women 
who have “never left the High School of 
Music and Arts,” difficulties have been 
encountered. In surmounting the various 
obstacles, the young people were learning 
‘hat success in life must be won. In the 
parent alumni body, in the symphony or- 
chestra, in the choral society, in the art 
group, they were meeting difficult situa- 
tions in a practical fashion. The students 
no longer had teachers to tell them what 
to do. The teachers were there in a con- 
sulting and advisory capacity only. It is 
a most stimulating experience to observe 
the men and women of the alumni, devot- 
ing themselves fully and most earnestly 
as active participants in the self-govern- 
ment of their organization. They appear 
to have learned their self-government les- 
sons well during their student days. But 
now, the responsibilities are increased. 
They are on their own. 

In orchestra, some of the members de- 
sired that one of the objectives be a paid 
and paying symphony youth orchestra; 
others wished to continue it on an amateur 
standing with friendship the dominant 
theme, and professional musical perfec- 
tion the ultimate object. The chief diffi- 
culty was finance. During the first few 
years the narent alumni supported their 
offspring. They were helped somewhat by 
the kindness of the Parents’ Association. 
as well as by the genercsity of the Board 
of Higher Education, President George 
N. Shuster of Hunter College, and mem- 
bers of the Hunter College staff. 

The players and singers came from all 
walks of life, from every part of the city. 
The young men and women worked and 
studied at the various schools and colleges, 
and participated in community affairs. 
They came to rehearsals from home, store, 
factory, studio, and school. They came 
from every borough in the City of New 
York. Some of them were professional mu- 
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Sicilians; others participated in church, 
community house, schools and college mu- 
sical groups. Others had ceased to play on 
the outside, and this gave them the oppor- 
tunity of meeting their musical colleagues. 
It was expected that the orchestra would 
need a longer period of training before it 
became “‘professionalized.” This was easi- 
ly understandable, in that the graduates 
of the school upon graduation were not on 
the same level of instrument technique. 
Some in their senior year were in the 
school senior-orchestra; others were in 
the seventh-term orchestra; and others 
were in the sixth. Upon graduation, they 
were all alumni, and in the orchestra all 
abilities were in the same group. With 
constant increases in the alumni popula- 
tion, and the improved playing skill of the 
alumni this situation eventually was right- 
ed. One of the most interesting commen- 
taries was that many of the students in 
the out-of-town colleges strove to attend, 
and to play or sing in one of the alumni 
rehearsals when they managed to arrive 
in town for a few days. Such individuals 
received permission to join their class- 
mates in their socialized playing. 

The art group did not have the same 
dramatic appeal as the music groups. They 
could not meet every week as their musi- 
cal classmates did, but the art students ex- 
hibited at the Parent-Alumni Art Exhibit, 
and they participated in the school stu- 
dent-alumni art exhibits. The art group 
made plans for a series of exhibits where 
the work of the art alumni could be dis- 
nlayed. These plans were executed by the 
alumni. 

Some pertinent questions may be raised 
at this point. How is the alumni associa- 
tion run? Who is jn it? How are the offi- 
cers chosen? Has ‘it any problems? Does 
the alumni association tend to conduct 
follow-ups to ascertain if its members 
have gone to college, to work, to the Arm- 
ed forces, or are unemployed? Is any at- 
tempt made to find out what has happen- 
ed to the graduates since they received a 
diploma from the school? 

The alumni association was formed in 
January, 1940, by the officers and repre- 
sentatives of the first graduating class 
and by a similar group from the class of 
June, 1940, which was to have been grad- 
uated in a few weeks. They framed a con- 
stitution, which was submitted to the 
members of both classes through a mail 
referendum. The referendum permitted 
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criticisms to be cited. When nearly two 
hundred addressed stamped envelopes 
were returned, it was found that the con- 
stitution had been ratified by 99% of the 
eligible membership. That not one criti- 
cism was made of the constitution by 
these critically-minded youths shows how 
well the Constitutional Convention had 
done its job. 

The constitution made provision for a 
transiticn period of two years during 
which time more alumni would be added 
to its rolls. Each of five graduating class- 
es had representation on an Executive 
Council. After the second year, a complete 
election of all Executive Council members 
was held, and the first five with the high- 
est vote were to serve for three years, the 
next highest vote for two years, and the 
next five for one year. Thereafter, at each 
annual meeting new Council members 
were to be elected to replace those whose 
terms had expired. 

The Council was the governing body. It 
consisted of the fifteen councilmen, the ex- 
ecutive officers, and the class presidents. 
Each class as it graduated from the school 
automatically placed its president in the 
council, and each individual graduate in 
the Alumni Association. 

The Alumni Association realized that it 
would grow each year by several hundreds. 
It made provision in its constitution for 
the encouragement and establishment of 
individual class-groups, music groups, and 
an art group under the general policy- 
making body—the general alumni associa- 
tion. It provided that the friendships pro- 
moted in school should not be lost by mere 
absorption of numbers into an unwieldy 
large mass; hence its desire to nourish 
smaller activities to provide for the social- 
izing aspects of small groups. It encourag- 
ed each group to draft its own constitution 
and to regulate its own affairs, subject to 
the limitation that nothing in any charter 
or constitution should conflict with the 
general alumni constitution. Each of the 
smaller constitutions was to have such a 
clause, and a clause containing the pro- 
vision that membership in the general 
alumni body was requisite for member- 
ship in any individual group. When such 
a constitution was submitted bv repre- 
sentatives of the group involved to the 
Executive Council of the Alumni Associ- 
ation, it could begin to function as soon as 
approval came from that body and the 
proposed constitution was ratified by its 
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own membership. In that fashion, the 
Alumni Choral Ensemble and Alumni Or- 
chestra constitutions were approved. Real 
training and responsibility emerged in 
the making of these constitutions. No 
teachers guided them. They, in some cases, 
departed from the established constitu- 
tional terminology. 


Nominations for officers are as demo- 
cratic as possible. Expecting a large or- 
ganization, the constitution-makers real- 
ized that a small auditorium could not pro. 
vide the facilities necessary to select quali- 
fied people who had served the alumni as- 
sociation, or to seek “new blood.” Hence 
a nominating committee of fifteen were 
to be appointed by the President with the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 
This Executive Committee included the 
individual class presidents of the respec- 
tive classes. 

Additional nominations could be made 
from the floor at the annual meeting, pro- 
vided that a petition signed by twenty 
members was presented. Voting takes 
place through the mails. 

The constitution made provision for an 
increasing membership. Such a_ body 
could become most unwieldy. Provision 
was made for the election of honorary 
presidents of the association subject to the 
approval of the membership. In the first 
referendum, the membership unanimous- 
ly approved as Honary Presidents of the 
Alumni two men whom they regarded as 
the “fathers of the school,” the former 
Mayor, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, and As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools, Fred- 
eric Ernst. Both men were sent letters to 
that effect, and each replied accepting the 
honor. The principal of the school too, was 
honored by being unanimously elected to 
the Honorary Presidency. 

The amending process, too, is demo- 
cratic. Amendment may be made by a ma- 
jority vote of members at any annual 
meeting or at a special meeting called for 
the purpose. Such a proposed amendment 
must have been approved by the Execu- 
tive Council, or must have been submit- 
ted to the Secretary of the Association by 
». petition of twenty-five or more mem- 
bers. The Secretary in such a case must 
authorize the submission of the question 
to the total membership. If a majority ap- 
prove, it becomes part of the regular con- 
stitution. 

Financing the organization comes from 

(Continued on page 276) 
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“Good-bye Pencils, Good-bye Books” 


A SUB-TITLE for this cherry little 
title might well be “Little Man, what 
Now?” Although we boys and girls of 
yesterday chanted the little verse, given 
below, as we left our schools in May or 
June, we actually were going into more 
areas of trouble and worry for parents 
than the entire school year had offered. 
I can’t resist quoting the said verse— 
“Poem”, as we called it. It was: 
Good-bye pencils, good-bye books, 
Good-bye teacher’s saucy looks; 
Throw. your papers down the well, 
Tell the teacher (etc.) 
And then we proceeded to engage in a 
career that included smashing our bare 
big toes, cracking our heads upon rocks 
in the creek, stealing apples from the 
neighbor’s orchards, and holding stone- 
throwing contests to see how many win- 
dows we could smash in the big hothouse 
down the street. Our efforts did little to 
make mother’s summer peaceful or serene. 


Public schools can do much during a 
year to prepare boys and girls for the long 
period of idleness which awaits them at 
the end of the school term. Physical edu- 
cation, industrial arts, home economics, 
the club program, and the guidance pro- 
gram certainly should offer much to those 
youngsters who need a fund of entertain- 
ment and activity in those months. Much 
of this teaching has not been directed to- 
ward the summer months, however, so 
that two schools which the author has 
headed in the past few years have present- 
ed very special guidance assemblies, con- 
stituting a guidance unit entitled “The 
Summer Ahead of Us.” This unit, con- 
sisting of three special assemblies held in 
May, attempted to focus the pupils’ at- 
tention upon several of the more impor- 
tant considerations that might promote a 
successful summer for boys and girls. 

Coming at the fag end of the year, as 
they did, the assemblies presented the 
problem of creating and holding interest. 
We tried to do this, and at the same time 
hold to the requirements of authenticity, 
spontaneity, and group participation. To 
meet each of these conditions we adopted 
a definite plan within the whole program: 

First. One or more well-known and re- 
spected authorities were employed to 
bring to the discussion the ring of true- 
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ness and usefulness. 

Second. The panel discussion method 
was used to bring out the main points of 
the topic, and to give certain representa- 
tive pupils the opportunity of working out 
a discussion in the presence of the school. 

Third. About one-third of the time was 
devoted to hearing and answering ques- 
tions from the pupil audience, which gave 
the programs a democratic touch. 

The three assemblies usually were well- 
advertised before presentation. This gave 
the boys and girls some advance knowl- 
edge of the topics they would discuss. 


Then the panels were chosen, selection 
being made from leading pupils of the 
school; a star athlete, a leader in student 
government, a book-worm, and a popular, 
good-looking girl might all be on the same 
panel. 

This panel met with the faculty leader 
in one or more group conferences, at 
which times decisions were made as to 
how much ground to cover and which top- 
ics to stress. Then, just before this partic- 
ular panel was to do its job, a check-list 
of the suggested topics was given each 
member. He was told to bring up these 
topics, or any other topics, so long as he 
kept the discussion going. Much of the re- 
sponsibility rested upon the faculty lead- 
er, of course. 

We began each assembly in the stero- 
typed manner familiar to our school—the 
Pledge of Allegiance and a song. Then the 
principal would introduce the partici- 
pants, thereafter sitting with the audi- 
ence and taking part in the discussion on- 
ly on the same basis as applied to the boys 
and girls. A pupil chairman conducted the 
program from then on. 

Our faculties considered only the three 
topics that seemed best to fit the needs of 
the boys and girls of the communities 
served. Other communities and other pu- 
pil groups might require different treat- 
ment. Our three topics, which did not 
change excepting in details, are listed be- 
low. 

First Meeting — Topic — “Health and 
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Recreation in the Summer” 

Outside Speaker — a person well-train- 
ed in the subject’ matter—public health 
nurse, YMCA worker, doctor, health of- 
ficial. 

Faculty Leader—a member of the phys- 
ical education department, or one man 
and one woman from the department. 

Topics Considered—Accidents, general 
discussion, and special application to sum- 
mer accidents—suggestions for simple 
tirst aid; summer maladies, including ivy 
and one woman from the department. 
digestive troubles, and other typically 
summer troubles. 

Health progress, including the remind- 
er to have dental, eye, throat, and other 
remedial treatments; suggestion of the de- 
sirability of a complete health check be- 
fore school opens. 

Recreation, a definition of the word; 
application to summer activities; caution 
about over-doing things, such as games, 
sports, late hours, consumption of value- 
less beverages, smoking. Appeal to boys 
to condition themselves for fall and win- 
ter sports. Pointing out the recreational 
facilities of the community, nearby Scout 
and “Y” Camps, church summer camp 
conferences, and special community ex- 
cursions. 

Second Meeting—Topic—‘Citizenship 
in the Summer” 

Outside Speaker — Chief of Police, 
youth worker, or other well-liked public 
official. 

Faculty Leader—the civics teacher, if 
he or she is popular with the boys and 
girls 

Topics Considered—Legal viewpoints, 
including instructions regarding tress- 
passing, damage to property; railroad and 
other danger spots for boys and girls; 
laws regarding pets and farm stock; fish- 
ing and hunting laws, rules for bicycles, 
safety pointers. 

Neighborliness, respect for the health, 
safety, and goodwill of the neighbors; op- 
portunity to show good home training; 
the “good turn” in community affairs; 
participation in community fairs, parties, 
patriotic events, clean-up campaigns, and 
other activities. 

Third Meeting—Topic—“A Job for Me 
This Summer?” 

Outside Speaker—the superintendent of 
schools, or other person who handles work 
certificates. A second person should be 
chosen, preferably a well-known house- 
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wife and community leader who can speak 
with authority upon.the subject of mow- 
ing lawns, baby-sitting, and housework. 

Faculty Leader—the counselor, dean, 
principal, industrial arts or home econom- 
ics teacher 

Topics Considered — Working certifi- 
cates, and the rules concerning same; kind 
vf work to be done in summer, including 
an anaylsis of past summers and a pros- 
pectus of the coming season; how to find 
a job, with reference to personal appear- 
ance, courtesies, methods of looking, suit- 
ability for the job. How to please the em- 
ployer, stressing punctuality, thorough- 
ness, keeping promises, trustworthiness, 
care of tools, keys, furniture. Finally, the 
extreme importance of realizing that 
much work can be done at home, either as 
a service to the family or for pay. 

We found that in a larger auditorium 
a good microphone was invaluable, and 
gave an added importance to the occasion. 
Where we had the gym-auditorium scheme 
of building, we placed the table on the 
gym floor, close to the tier of seats. Many 
adaptations can be made to fit the type 
of auditorium or assembly room available. 
Around the conference table we usually 
placed national and school flags, for back- 
ground and atmosphere. 

Many of the organizations which can 
help such a program will have literature 
to distribute. We found that Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, YMCA and 
YWCA all accepted the privilege of pre- 
senting their programs through the med- 
ium of their pubilcations, which were 
placed upon a display table and offered to 
the pupils after the assembly was over. 

There were immediate results coming out 
of the assemblies. The high interest shown 
by the members of the listening audience 
when it came their time to ask questions 
and make comments, was one indication 
of this interest. Then, too, the fact that 
our guests and faculty were plied with 
questions after the assemblies gave us 
much satisfaction. Longer term results 
are not subject to quantitative measure, 
but we have felt all along that the teach- 
ing should certainly prove as successful 
as any other teaching in the school, and 
possibly more so. 

This type of program can be of great 
value to a public relations program, too, 
because of the contacts made with the men 
and women of the community. They can 

(Continued on page 284) 
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Preadjusting the Student 


N the minds of those who have gone 

from high school to college, there al- 

ways remains the memory of the tre- 
mendous adjustment they were forced to 
make. Less vivid in their minds, but 
nevertheless great. was the adjustment 
between grade, or junior high, and high 
school. The latter problem is the more im- 
portant in that it involves a much larger 
number of students and occurs at an age 
when the student is already involved in 
the many and varied adjustments of ado- 
lesence. 

These new students are temporarily 
lost in the face of new situations. Many 
of these difficulties which confront them 
may be cleared up by the proper “pread- 
justment”’, if a little forethought is used 
on the part of administrators, guidance 
personnel and student leaders. 

The officers in the student government 
organization are closest to the problem. 
These student leaders are still conscious 
of the difficulties they experienced and of 
the questions they needed to have answer- 
ed when they first entered their new en- 
vironment. 

With these facts in mind, the Student 
Council at Towson approached the situa- 
tion by listing questions they felt should 
be answered for the new student. Among 
those questions were: 

(1) What are the students like? 

(2) How big is the school? eee 

(3) What extra-curricular activities 

are available to me in the school 
and how can I participate in them? 
What are the requirements? 

(4) What will I do the first day? 

(5) How can I find my room? 

These questions were drawn up after con- 
sidering the fact that the students had al- 
ready signed for courses under the direc- 
tion of their teachers. 

Armed with:such questions from their 
experience, the Council prepared a form 
letter to be sent to all new students of 
the school, answering all the questions 
which could be answered in a form letter 
—a description of the building, its activ- 
ities, the Student Government, the activ- 
ities tickets, etc. These letters were mime- 
ographed for distribution to the “feeder” 
schools during the last week of the school 
year. To stimulate in the minds of the 
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students a feeling of becoming a part of 
a definite organization and of the tradi- 
tions which it represents, these letters 
were placed in the hands of two student 
leaders of the graduating class. When a 
suitable date had been set after a confer- 
ence with the principal, each school was 
visited by the representatives assigned to 
that particular building, who presented 
each student with a copy of the letter wel- 
coming him, went over the letter with 
him, and answered any questions that 
arose. 


Such letters, of course, cannot possibly 
answer “What do we do the first day?” 
or “Where do we go” for each person, and 
so, following the directions in the letters, 
all new students assembled in the audi- 
torium on the first day of school, having 
been directed there by monitors who had 
previously been assigned to the positions. 
There they were directed to a table where 
members of the Student Government As- 
sociation were prepared with alphabetical 
lists of homeroom members. The names 
were located, and the new students were 
assigned to alphabetically arranged seats 
at the sides of the auditorium, one group 
for each homeroom of incoming students. 
After a sufficient number had been as- 
signed, the new members were conducted 
to their homerooms by other members of 
the Student Government Association. 
There they received their schedules, 
which had previously been prepared and 
which contained assignments for individ- 
ual classes and periods. New students 
from the upper years who had not previ- 
ously been enrolled were directed to a 
table where the Assistant Principal inter- 
viewed them, assigned them to rooms, and 
prepared temporary schedule cards to be 
used till transcripts had arrived. 

During the course of the first few days 
of school, members of the Senior English 
classes were assigned to conduct members 
of the various first year classes on a tour 
of the building, pointing out and explain- 
ing to them the functioning of the cafe- 
teria, library, shops, securing of absence 
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and tardy slips, arrangement of rooms, 
etc. Since the cafeteria was first on the 
list, and the tour was held during the first 
morning, it permitted the students to fol- 
low the usual lunch-time procedures with 
no interruption in the smooth functioning 
of the monitoria] force during the regular 
lunch periods. 

This tour was followed on several suc- 
ceeding days by oral reports by members 
of the same English classes and by discus- 
sions of any problems arising during their 
time in school. Due to the fact that stu- 
dents were in charge of these discussions, 
all new members felt free to ask questions, 
and the plan was found to be exceptionally 
effective. 

On Friday of the first week a special 
assembly was called for all new students, 
regardless of year. At this meeting, pre- 
sided over by members of the Student 
Government Association, an informal 
speech of welcome was given by the presi- 
dent of that organization, who then pre- 
sented the leaders of the various school or- 
ganizations, each one explaining briefly 
the work of his organization and offering 
help in any new situations which concern- 
ed the group. After this, the president out- 
lined what new members could expect 
from the school and what the school ex- 
pected of them. This meeting was then fol- 
lowed by a question-and-answer period in 
which questions could be directed to any 
of the representatives present. 


All incoming students were unanimous 
in their praise of the entire program and 
have responded by fitting into the school 
routine with almost a complete absence of 
the usual “lost” students, and, more im- 
portant, a marked decrease in the number 
of withdrawals during the first few days 
of the term. Our problem has been to in- 
crease the percentage of students who con- 
tinue their education on the secondary lev- 
el. Student Government officers can be 
of definite help in handling this problem. 





A High School Alumni Association 

Can Function in a Big City 

(Continued from page 272) 

annual dues of 50c each, recently increas- 
ed to one dollar. The graduating classes 
usually leave any remaining surplus to the 
alumni association. In that way, the as- 
sociation received from one class close to 
$100 and from another class, $1.00. The 
alumni financed the orchestra and choral 
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ensemble groups from these funds during 
the organization stages of the respective 
groups. It conducted socially successful 
dances during the Easter holidays when 
most of the out-of-town college students 
were home for the school vacation. 


Since most of the alumni are engaged 
in daytime pursuits, the faculty repre- 
sentative has arranged for a student staff 
to handle all alumni affairs, which are 
cleared through a central alumni office 
in the school. The alumni are encouraged 
to write for information; they are kept 
informed of school concerts, exhibits, 
alumni activities through a bulletin which 
is mailed to them frequently from the 
alumni office. The faculty representative, 
too, serves as the coordinator of all the 
various groups,.individual classes, art, or- 
chestra, and choral ensemble. Possible 
conflict of dates and affairs are thereby 
avoided. 


The day before Christmas has become 
traditionally established as home-coming 
day for the alumni. The principal of the 
school has appointed a faculty committee 
to work with the alumni and a senior class 
committee for making this day pleasant 
and worthwhile. The senior classmen act 
as hosts, and present a play or dramati- 
zation in the school assembly for the re- 
turing alumni. As much of the school as 
can crowd into the school auditorium tries 
to witness the senior presentation in hon- 
or of the alumni. The school General Or- 
ganization generously contributes for 
Alumni Day a sizable amount for refresh- 
ments at a reception tendered to the alum- 
ni by the students and teachers, 


An accurate check-up on addresses is 
made yearly. New Yorkers are a “moving 
people.” The keeping of accurate address- 
es of our membership, although relatively 
a small matter, is important if the school 
is to keep in contact with its sons and 
daughters. 

The war caused the alumni orchestra, 
chorus, and art groups to suspend activ- 
ities, but an interim executive council 
functioned effectively. With peace, and 
some degree of return to stability, the 
alumni association is in a process of re- 
organization now and is regaining its 
place as a real part of New York City’s 
High School of Music and Art. 





Renewal orders for educational maga- 
zine subscriptions should be placed early. 
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How an Assembly Committee Grew 


E can not begin to tell you the 

whole story here, but perhaps 

you would like to learn how a stu- 
dent assembly program committee con- 
tributed to the growth of a new spirit of 
unity in our high school—how such a 
committee created a better understand- 
ing between students and faculty members 
and helped to raise school spirit and stu- 
dent mora'e to a new high level. 


We must turn back a bit and begin this 
story with the autumn of 1944, when our 
new administration, after a year of quiet- 
ly observing and getting thoroughly ac- 
quainted with a situation which to him 
must have seemed appalling, just as quiet- 
ly and unobtrusively put into action plans 
designed to improve the situation. The 
student council, which had been discon- 
tinued, was reorganized. Various commit- 
tees, each headed by a member of the 
council, was made responsible for various 
activities. Mary Kate, a senior girl, was 
appointed by the council as chairman of 
the assembly committee, with instructions 
to choose a faculty sponsor and to appoint 
committee members representative of all 
classes in the high school. 


According to the books, Mary Kate 
made her first error in selecting me for 
her facu'ty sponsor, for I am lacking in 
just about all of those qualities of partic- 
ular value in preparing assembly pro- 
grams—no artistic ability or training, no 
musical ability or training, no particular 
training in drematics or public speaking. 
About all I did have was a recognition of 
an urgent need to do something about 
those assembly programs, a vital interest 
in arousing the spirit of the student body, 
and faith in the ability and willingness of 
young people really to do things if given 
a little encouragement and guidance. Thus 
we started out—Mary Kate to select com- 
mittee members, not particularly talented 
people but enthusiastic and willing work- 
ers, people with ideas if possible; I to do 
some really serious thinking about what 
might be done. 

A week later we had our first assembly 
committee meeting, with Mary Kate in 
charge and the faculty sponsor occupying 
a chair in the back of the room. The meet- 
ing rapidly deteriorated into a “gripe” 
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session, most of which was fully justified 
but which did not seem to be getting us 
very close to producing anything better in 
the way of programs. A little guidance 
appeared to be in order and so, at my sug- 
gestion, “gripes” became a list of things 
to be avoided. Heading the list of things 
objectionable were two hymns. which, 
while beautiful within themselves, 
through constant usage had lost much of 
their appeal; ticket selling next; discipline 
and announcements next. 


Then some of our complaints became 
suggestions for things we would like to 
do. First on this list was to increase the 
number of students participating in pro- 
grams throughout the year and to vary 
our programs considerably, making sea- 
sonal holiday programs suitable to the 
season. We planned to encourage greater 
participation in assembly music by select- 
ing students to lead choral numbers and 
by having the words of songs thrown on 
a screen whenever possible. Next we 
would insist that each program be devel- 
oped around a central theme, and that it 
be well prepared so that it might move 
smoothly, with confusion reduced to a 
minimum and with no _ interruptions. 
From these suggestions, we drew up and 
listed a few general guiding principles: 
(1) that the function of the assembly 
committee was to plan and arrange as- 
semblies, rather than to take part in 
them; (2) that programs for the first 
semester should be tentatively planned as 
soon as possible; (3) that a tentative 
plan for each program should be typed 
and submitted to the office for approval 
several weeks before the date scheduled; 
(4) that a talent questionnaire should be 
drawn up and filled out by the student 
body at the next scheduled homeroom pro- 
gram and the returns tabulated by the 
committee; (5) that we should set up 
criteria by which to judge the programs; 
(6) that our committee should have a 
secretary, whose duties would include (a) 
keeping records of our meetings, (b) 
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keeping on file the tabulations of our 
questionnaire, (c) keeping copies of each 
program presented along with our cumul- 
ative judgment and criticism, and (d) 
writing for materials which we might like 
to secure; (7) that in so far as possible 
we would develop our own programs, 
rather than use ready made “canned pro- 
grams”; and (8) that good order and at- 
tention in assembly would be depended 
upon as a result from good programs well 
presented. 

Gone were the “‘gripes’’, transformed by 
volatile youth into ambitious plans—still 
very much up in the air, and, as I knew 
only too well, likely to sink deeply and be 
lost forever in a quagmire of disappoint- 
ment and defeatism, unless converted very 
soon into some concrete evidence of suc- 
cess in attaining at least some of these 
aims. 

Our most immediate problem was an in- 
stallation service for the newly elected 
student council scheduled for the next 
week. A traditional installation program 
still existed from.the days.before the stu- 
dent council had been discontinued, but 
some parts were unsatisfactory. It was 
decided, due to pressure of time, the fac- 
ulty sponsor and committee chairman 
would meet with the officers of the stu- 
dent council and try to work out a more 
impressive service. Each member of our 
committee was given a schedule of com- 
ing programs, with instructions to put 
his mind to work on suggestions and ideas 
so that we might really make some def- 
inite plans the next week. Thus our first 
meeting adjourned in a spirit of eager en- 
thusiasm. 

That first semester promised to put our 
theories to a severe test, for all of the 
dates. scheduled happened to be “special 
days” and due to war conditions of un- 
usually serious import—Armistice Day; 
Thanksgiving, Pearl Harbor Day, and 
Christmas coming in rapid _ succession. 
Our only free date, in mid October, was 
a special request to: be-given over to 
furthering the Red Feather Drive.. This 
may not sound so alarming to the reader 
innocent of the fact: that the prevailing 
impression appeared to be that our stu- 
dent body wanted only something “funny” 
—that they would be bored by anything 
of a serious or inspirational nature. For 
that reason, as well-as for the future dig- 
nity and value of the student.council, we 
felt that this installation service was of 
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great importance and that spots likely to 


‘cause an undesirable audience reaction 


should be eliminated. 


Tradition had student council members 
file down the aisle—each to light a candle 
from a_ single candle on a table 
in the center of the stage, walk 
off stage, extinguish the candle, and re- 
turn to his assigned place on the stage. 
Candles were lighted awkwardly or wav- 
ered and went out. Individuals were often 
greeted by laughter or by applause from 
groups of their special friends, thus es- 
tablishing a poor atmosphere at the very 
beginning of what should have been a 
beautiful service. 

A few minor changes corrected those 
first impressions. The hymn, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy”, sung by the entire assembly but 
led by the choruses massed in the center 
front of the auditorium, served as a pro- 
cessional. The student council members 
proceeded at once to their places on the 
stage. At the close of the hymn, they re- 
ceived their charge from the high school 
principal. Then the spirit of Sewickley 
High School, a senior girl in flowing white 
robes carrying a tall lighted candle, ap- 
peared. She in turn reminded these newly 
elected representatives of what went in- 
to making the spirit of Sewickley High 
School, and of their solemn obligation to 
carry on and further the ideals and tradi- 
tions of the school. After a solemn choral 
speaking response to her charge, the coun- 
cil members were invited to come forward 
and light their candles at her flame. When 
the last candle was lighted, a boy with a 
beautiful tenor voice, sang “The Lord’s 
Prayer’, followed by the Alma Mater by 
the entire assembly. The curtain was 
drawn and the assembly dismissed. No 
one had laughed; no one had applauded; 
but there was a hushed silence through- 
out the auditorium during the entire serv- 
ice. The student council was pleased, the 
faculty was pleased, and subsequent com- 
ment proved that the student body was 
pleased. 

_-Perhaps this slight success gave us the 
encouragement we needed to go ahead 
with the plans for the coming special days. 
The Red Feather Drive program was giv- 
en over to the committee in charge of that 
drive, with our promise to help in any 
way we could. This gave us a little breath- 
ing space in which to make our plans. 
Armistice Day had us worried, for, under 
the circumstances, what could it be but 
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a mockery? 

In our discussion someone mentioned 
rather longingly something about a_ po- 
litical meeting. Well, why not? It was a 
presidential election year, occuring only 
once during one’s high school experience 
and with election day falling very close 
to our scheduled assembly. Now here was 
a chance to prove or disprove one of those 
student “‘gripes’”—‘‘we are not allowed to 
do anything we really want to do”. 

I had sufficient faith in my adminis- 
tration to suggest sending someone down 
to the office to present our idea, with a 
request that assembly be held the first 
period on election day, to be followed by 
a real election if Mrs. W , the P. O. D. 
instructor would help us out. Our mes- 
senger returned in a few minutes not only 
with permission but with high commen- 
dation for the idea. A sub-committee was 
then appointed to interview Mrs. W 
and work out the details. To say that Mrs. 
W co-operated would be a grave un- 
derstatement. She had her P. O. D. classes 
select several major issues, accepted vol- 
unteers to represent each side on each is- 
sue, supplied them with materials, helped 
them with their speeches, and let her 
classes set up election booths, with real 
ballots, election board, watchers, and 
everything that goes with a regular elec- 
tion. Assembly was held first period, with 
a senior boy as chairman of the meeting 
and with the band furnishing appropriate 
music. The chairman explained the nature 
of the program and the plan for voting. 
The only attempt at discipline was to have 
him remind the students that, regardless 
of personal views each speaker was en- 
titled to present his, or her; side of the 
question and was entitled to this courtesy 
from the audience. The audience was en- 
thusiastic, but at no time did disorder of 
any kind develop. Most students took ad- 
vantage of an opportunity to cast a vote. 
Faculty reaction was to suggest that such 
a program and election become a part of 
our school program each _ presidential 
election year, and some members even 
suggested that it be done every year. 

In the meantime, plans were moving 
forward for the Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas programs. For Thanksgiving we 
planned a Thanksgiving Song Service and 
took this opportunity to try out our idea 
of having words for songs thrown on the 
screen, with all of the choral groups 
massed in the center front of the audi- 
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torium. This, while it upset the seating 
arrangements, made a great improvement 
in the music. At the suggestion of a com- 
mittee member, we invited a local minis- 
ter, newly elected to our school board, to 
give us a Thanksgiving talk. Someone re- 
called from grade school days an occasion 
when a group of negro children had sung 
spirituals. A leader among the negroes was 
called in and told the type of program we 
had in mind. She was asked if she thought 
she could, in co-operation with Mrs. H----- 
from the Community Center, select a 
group of negro students who would be in- 
terested in preparing and presenting such 
a number. This group could, of course, 
have been selected and trained by our 
school music teacher, but since she was al- 
ready very busy with the Christmas music 
and other choral numbers for the same 
program, here was an opportunity to es- 
tablish relations with the Community Cen- 
ter and let them see what we were really 
doing. Mrs. H----- and Evelyn together se- 
lected a group of some twenty young peo- 
ple, who entered enthusiastically into the 
spirit of the occasion, thus establishing a 
cordial relationship and a better under- 
standing between the school and this local 
organization, as well as contributing a 
beautiful and worth-while addition to our 
program. 


For our Christmas program we selected 
2 Christmas cantata—“The First Christ- 
mas.” Here again we sought the active 
cooperation of faculty members and of the 
organized choral groups. Miss S----- , head 
of the music department, approved our 
choice, suggested the addition of certain 
beautiful Christmas music, trained chor- 
uses as well as smaller choral groups and 
soloists, and cooperated with us in produc- 
ing the staging and lighting effects we 
considered desirable. The Home Econom- 
ics department gave us suggestions for 
costuming, purchased materials and help- 
ed individuals in designing and making 
their costumes. The Physical Education 
department contributed dressing rooms 
and make-up artists. Through the com- 
bined efforts of all these groups, we not 
only succeeded in staging a quite ambi- 
tious and very beautiful Christmas pro- 
gram but also succeeded in bringing to the 
student body the realization that in any 
worth-while undertaking they could de- 
pend upon the sympathetic and under- 
standing cooperation of the faculty. 


The administration chose this psycho- 
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logical moment, just when we had our 
plans well under way, with every one 
working with us and for us, to impress us 
dramatically and vividly with his faith in 
the abilities of our young people. A stu- 
dent council meeting was called, with the 
faculty sponsor of the Assembly Program 
Committee invited. A bond drive was in 
order—a drive which was to be a vitaliz- 
ing and unifying factor in the growth 
toward a really high level of school spirit 
at Sewickley High School, inspired by the 
faith and trust of an administrator who, 
where we measured our ability in terms 
of hundreds, spoke to us, not in terms of 
thousands but of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars—a jeep for each home-room! Our 
task was to produce an assembly program 
on Pearl Harbor Day to climax this proj- 
ect. 

Here was an opportunity and a challenge 
for us. With three major programs al- 
ready under way, what could we do to pro- 
duce a program sufficiently worthy to 
justify this great faith in our abilities? 
The idea which came to us was, rather 
than a sales promotion program, a dedica- 
tion service, dedicating a jeep to our boys 
in each branch of the service. It seemed 
fitting and proper that the first jeep 
should be dedicated to the memory of those 
of our members who would not return. 
Thereafter, each room to attain their goal 
should have the privilege of choosing the 
branch of service to which they wished to 
have their jeep dedicated and to choose a 
member of their group to dedicate it. This 
plan was approved first bv the office and 
then presented to the bond committee, for, 
in order to make it possible, they must 
really sell some jeeps. 

If ever a program went forward on 
faith, this was it. Since the bond drive was 
a school effort, it seemed essential that 
this be a school program, with every one 
participating, and it seemed logical to 
make an effort to feature the boys. The 
plan evolved to have the boys march into 
the auditorium behind the flags, singing 
“We'll Rally Round The Flag, Boys’’, and 
to sing several of the dedicatory numbers, 
for which we had chosen the songs of re- 
spective branches of the service. The con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be “‘you’ll 
never get the bovs to do that’’—so again 
we went on faith. 

We felt that we could not add a further 
burden to the music department, and so a 
senior boy was asked to select some boys 
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to make a small all-boys orchestra, to se- 
lect and buy the music we would need, and 
to rehearse his orchestra in the playing of 
it. When they were ready, we would call a 
meeting of all boys and be ready to go 
ahead with a rehearsal in case they were 
willing to participate in the program. 
Meanwhile, the commercial department 
prepared mimeographed copies of the 
words of all the songs we planned to use. 
Our little orchestra entered into the spirit 
of the plan enthusiastically, met at lunch- 
time and after school, so that within a few 
days they were ready for this first rehears- 
al. Two hundred or so mystified boys fil- 
ed into the auditorium somewhat jubilant 
at having been excused from class on any 
pretext. The boys justified our faith by 
greeting our idea with eager enthusiasm, 
which was heightened still further when 
they were told this was all to be a big sur- 
prise to the girls, that they would be given 
school time for rehearsals, and that one of 
their own number would lead the singing. 
They were asked to choose three of the 
dedicatory numbers to sing alone; ‘“An- 
chors Aweigh”, “The Marine Hymn” and 
“The Army Air Corps” proved to be their 
favorites. The girls, all of whom were to 
be seated in the balcony, were to join in 
the others. I might add here that only two 
other rehearsals were necessary, so that 
not much school time was lost. 

The girls could not be left out of such 
an important affair, and so we suggested 
that girls be chosen to dedicate the jeeps 
and also to give a final report for each 
homeroom. We wanted that first dedica- 
tion to be something special, and so we de- 
cided upon a girl’s chorus singing “God 
Be With You” from the center balcony, 
followed by “taps”. A senior girl, an ex- 
cellent music student, was called in and 
told what we wanted. She accepted the 
responsibility for selecting a hundred 
girls and for training them. At her sug- 
gestion, they sang a-cappella, and did it 
beautifully. They had to have their secret 
too, so the boys were in for a surprise. 
The boy that was asked to sound taps, sug- 
gested that an echo from the rear of the 
baleony would add to the effect, so his 
idea, too, was adopted. 

In the meantime, bond sales had been 
going forward so rapidly that we had not 
only a jeep for each branch of the armed 
forces, but two light planes as well, which 
we decided to dedicate to a quick victory 

(Continued on page 300) 
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There’s No Place Like Homeroom 


HAVE been asked to show how I at- 

tempt to know the pupils in my home 

room. I am sure that most teachers at 
some time or another used the meth- 
ods that I shall mention here. It is obvioius 
that one method might be effective in one 
home room and a complete failure in 
another. 

There are some mechanical devices in 
the school routine which are so common 
that their importance may be overlooked. 
At the first meeting of my home room, 
each student rises, introduces himself by 
giving his name, classification, and course. 
This helps all of us to get acquainted with 
one another more quickly. 

A careful inspection of the previous 
term’s report card shows at once the scho- 
astic picture of my home room. The at- 
tendance record on the report card is es- 
pecially valuable to indicate immediately 
those who need to be watched and checked 
on because of their previous record of ab- 
senteeism. Iam always grateful to any 
former home room teacher who passes on 
to me any information about the student 
at the very beginning of the term. Of 
course, as soon as the personnel cards are 
available, much more information may be 
gained—especially about the family back- 
ground, the school activities, the six char- 
acter qualities (ability to get along with 
others, industry, reliability, personal ap- 
pearance, courtesy, and leadership), and 
the vocational plans of the students. 

The saying that ‘‘the wheel that squeaks 
is the one that gets the grease’”’ is all too 
true in a home room, for we get to know 
better than the rest those who are mis- 
chief-makers and truants. The methods in 
dealing with these boys and girls vary. 
May I give an example? 

For three consecutive terms in class and 
one term as a home room teacher I have 
struggled with a boy whom I shall call 
John. Sum up all the careless, thoughtless, 
irresponsible acts any of your boys might 
do—but not in a vicious way—there you 
have John. Reprimands, scoldings, deten- 
tions, quiet talks, conferences with the 
head teacher at our Annex, with the head 
of the Latin Department (for I was teach- 
ing John’s Latin class), visits to school 
from both father and mother—all having 
only temporary results. John was a born 
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show-off and he loved to clown. As a re- 
peater in a class of entering freshmen he 
was in his element, especially in the room 
which we in the Annex have dubbed the 
“Goldfish Bowl.” John loved to eat any- 
time, anywhere. One morning I ignored 
ior some time this urge to eat, until the 
source from which he took his sustenance 
fell on the floor in crumbs—a bag of pret- 
zels. With my patience at the breaking 
point, I appealed to the head teacher. He 
asked John to take the vacant seat in the 
back of the room, and told the class to per- 
mit John to do anything he wanted—to 
stand on his head, roll on the floor, even 
eat his lunch. From then on John was as 
meek as a lamb in that class. When the op- 
portunity to be a show-off was given, it 
wasn’t quite so appealing. 

Do not think that this was and is the 
end of my problems with John. There were 
other incidents of a different nature— 
more conferences, more visits from par- 
ents, more weeping, and unfulfilled prom- 
ises of a better boy tomorrow. Only by 
constant prodding and an unrelenting, un- 
relaxing effort to make John toe the mark 
in every respect, have I seen an improve- 
ment, ever so slight. Right here I cannot 
stress too much the value of seeing the 
parents of our pupils. The Freshmen-Par- 
ents Night, the Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences each term, or any individual confer- 
ences give us an invaluable opportunity of 
knowing facts about our pupils which oth- 
erwise we might never know. 

A friendly interest in our pupils often 
opens up many channels for information. 
An apple for the teacher in reverse—a 
compliment about a smart article of wear- 
ing apparel or an old or interesting object 
the student may possess leads often .to 
points of information. When we sign ex- 
cuses which explain about illness at home, 
it is amazing how students often volunteer 
to tell about home conditions—just for a 
bit of sympathy. This was brought home 
to me very forcefully last term when a 
freshman girl was in my study class. She 
might well have been ia my home room. 
She was most annoying—always late, al- 
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ways forgetful of her belongings—you 
know the type. Then during the course of 
conversation in a detention I heard her 
story. The father owned a tavern. The 
mother ran a tavern. The child saw her 
mother only on Sunday mornings; her 
father seldom and then under the influ- 
ence of drink. Tenants provided her meals. 
Because she was alone evenings, she be- 
‘ame a baby-sitter, just to be away from 
her home. These were her exact words. 
“Miss Evans, I hate liquor. When I grow 
up, there won’t be a drop of that terrible 
stuff in my house.” That child needed 
sympathy and understanding. How differ- 
ently I might have treated her shortcom- 
ings if I had known her background! Be- 
lieve me, if we were to know the unpleas- 
antness, the harsh words, the sadness 
and the worries that many of our students 
leave behind them, when they come to 
school in the morning, I feel sure that we 
would try to make the first few minutes 
of their school day as peaceful and help- 
ful as possible. 

I regret that I know least of all the quiet 
unassuming, reserved type of student. To 






















know this type of pupil we have to find a 
basis for common interest. A few terms 
x0 I had a boy in my home room whom | 
just couldn’t seem to get acquainted with 
a good student but rather shy and re- 
served. One day I happened to notice that 
he was wearing a new pair of good-looking 
moccasins. I remarked about them, as he 
left the room. He told me that a Maine 
trapper had sent them to him as a birth- 
day present. Then ensued interesting talks 
about Maine—a subject common to both 
of us. Later during some opportune time 
in home room he gave a talk to the group 
about some of his experiences with his 
father on fishing trips in Maine. A point 
of common interest had made me and also 
the home room know this boy better. 

So often I feel, and I know you do too, 
that the accomplishment of the hundred- 
and-one things a home room teacher is 
called upon to do becomes a humdrum 
chore. It is only in knowing a home room 
as individuals whom we can help and in- 
terest that this normally tedious task of 
a home room teacher becomes more inter- 
esting and fruitful. 








It’s Everybody’s High School Play 


great deal has been published in the 

last year or two concerning aims 

ideals, materials, and procedures 
connected with dramatics and play pro- 
duction in public high schools. Much of it 
contained sound and helpful advice that 
could well be very useful to the teacher 
assigned the task of directing the school 
or class play, but, speaking from a back- 
ground of professional stage experience, 
ten years work with high school dramat- 
ics, and a master’s degree in educational 
psychology, I cannot help but wonder 
about the advisability of some of the sug- 
gestions. 

Take, for instance the selection of a 
play. Anyone who has had anything to do 
with dramatics on any level will, probably 
without exception, agree that careful play 
selection is of prime importance. The dif- 
ference of opinion arises in defining what 
is meant by careful selection. A past re- 
cord of Broadway or Stock Company suc- 
cesses is not necessarily a recommendation 
for a play that is to be used for high 
school people. High School people are not 
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professional actors, and a play that de- 
pends upon superior acting is not high 
school material. I am sure all of us who 
have worked among high school people 
have seen many miserable attempts of stu- 
dent actors trying to master material be- 
vond their years and abilities. 

Plays that depend for their humor up- 
on risque’ lines or situations may be a 
grand success when put on by a stock 
company, but they are worse than a poor 
choice for teen agers. If attempts are 
made to cut objectional situations, the 
play is definitely a play butchered by 
amateur script cutters; if it is not cut, 
the students are being drilled for from 
four to six weeks on the very type of 
sophistication that extracurricular activ- 
ities and student teen-age clubs are organ- 
ized to prevent. Could not the suggestion, 
“get a good play” be more universally in- 
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terpreted to imply the following? 

1. Know your town or your community, 
know and respect its idiosyncrasies 
and taboos. 

Know the group available for cast- 

ing, before the play is selected. 

3. Select the play by reading a lot of 
plays, until one is found that seems 
to click with your own situations, 
rather than by press reports or by 
the fact that a high royalty is 
charged. There are a lot of good 
plays published especially for high 
school people. Some have royalties 
and some do not. Frequently these 
plays will be a better choice for the 
student play than the so called best 
literary pieces. 

Recent trends have been away from 
making the high school play an all-school 
production. Formerly the evening opened 
with selections by the high school orches- 
tra, thus offering this musical group a 
chance for a public appearance after they 
had worked up two or three selections, 
not withholding this encouragement and 
reward until they had enough for a full 
evening concert. Between acts, other high 
school groups, such as the glee club or 
even the tumbling team, furnished an in- 
terlude, giving still more pupils a chance to 
take part and feel it is their show, and 
therefore their own school. At present, 
this is considered poor form. Even now I 
can hear adverse criticism of drama ma- 
jors aghast at the thought of such crude 
interruptions. It takes the mind of the 
audience away from the play, they say. 
Perhaps this is true, where the story of 
the play is the end of the show. High 
school people, however, are not profession- 
al actors, and the high school play is not a 
professional show. I wonder if it should 
be. Personally, I have yet to see an audi- 
ence at a high school play that was deeply 
engrossed, or even more than mildly inter- 
ested, in the story of the play as such. 
They didn’t come to see a play, they came 
to see their Johnny or their Jenny or the 
kid next door. Chances are that if a poll 
were taken it would show very few in the 
audience who were not related to, or per- 
sonally acquainted with, some member of 
the cast. 

If this is true, and in most cases it is very 
true, more people taking part means more 
box office receipts, more whole-town in- 
terest with its unifying effect, and more 
students benefiting from the experience 
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of a public appearance. 

The argument arises, Does this make 
the evening too long? It need not do so. 
Keep each unit of the program, including 


the play, reasonably short. Select plays 
with one stage set and cut the time of 
scene change, shorten and condense the 
wait when nothing is happening. If the 
play is to be justified as a tool of teach- 
ing, it should not be an end in itself, but a 
device for experience for the boy or girl. 
Should it then be closed to all except a 
chosen few? 

The tendency in some schools to use the 
same actors over and over, as plays are 
cast, makes the job a lot easier for the di- 
rector, but in a public school the oppor- 
tunity for this very valuable training 
should be available to more than just this 
few. Larger schools can, as many do, have 
a superior and a_ beginners dramatics 
group; the beginners group is open to any- 
one interested, and the superior group se- 
lected through merit. Opportunity is fur- 
nished, however, for real training and real 
experience even for the beginner group. 
I have seen a system where this group put 
on short one-act plays of one half to three 
quarters of an hour. This was followed by 
dancing until nine—a nice evening for ev- 
en the timid misfit group that may other- 
wise be ruled out of participation in school 
functions because they do not have a date 
or do not dance. Such short plays, put on 
at intervals throughout the year, could of- 
fer a chance for a wide group of students 
to participate. 

This idea of everyone who wishes tak- 
ing part will also be criticised. What if 
people who want to act can’t act? Surpris- 
ingly enough, there will be very few who 
want to act who will be hopeless. For them 
there are always bit parts, if play seiec- 
tion is made with them in mind. Somehow 
likes and accomplishments have a way of 
running parallel. The cockeyeness of the 
too sure “good” actor who is a veteran of 
many plays and the grateful diligence of 
the fellow longing for a chance also con- 
tribute a balancing factor. What if every 
play is not a peak success? Is the value of 
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the activity entirely in the success of the 
show, or is it valuable in the training it 
offers? 

Too frequently the teacher directors 
themselves have taken parts, frequently 
leading parts, arguing in favor of the suc- 
cess of the show. What kind of training is 
that? If no student was available for the 
part, the play selection was wrong. 

High school dramatics offer wonderful 
opportunities and wonderful memories for 
high school people. These are_ public 
schools, let’s pass the honors and oppor- 
tunities around. 


“Good-bye Pencils, Good-bye Books” 
(Continued from page 274) 

not help but be impressed with the effort 
made to give a carry-over value to the 
school’s. program. 

And this type of unit can be used in 
other situations, too. We have had sucess- 
ful units preceding a basketball season, 
wherein the effort was to teach sports- 
manship. Out of these units will come 
homeroom programs that will be of real 
interest to the boys and girls. Articles in 
the school papers, debating subjects, and 
themes readily lend themselves to this 
type of program. 


“Tf there is any single force that will 
end wars, abolish poverty, and race hatred, 
America has always believed that force 
lies in education.” 

—Philip Murray, Pres. C. I. O. 

Dr. Gerald Sebeyor of the University of 
New York discussing education says: “The 
businessman who reads good literature 
will find that his brain is on the alert. He 
will become less and less dependent upon 
the opinions of others, for he wil! have 
acquired a store of information upon 
which to base his judgement and a method 
by which he may solve his problems. Edu- 
cation is merely training the mind to do 
individual thinking, a rare accomplish- 
ment characterizing the leaders of a peo- 
ple.”’ —Character and Citizenship 
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Assembly Programs for September 





The school term of 1947-1948 will be the fifth 
year for the present series of articles on assem- 
blies to be published in School Activities. For the 
first two years the articles consisted mostly of 
general suggestions and ideas which those in 
charge of assemblies could consider in planning a 
series of unified programs to be _ presented 
throughout the school year. During the third 
and fourth years the articles were published, 
more schools began sending in accounts of their 
best programs, practices, and policies. This co- 
operation on the part of schools has been of 
great help in bridging the gap between theory 
and practice, and it has resulted in the articles’ 
becoming more realistic and practical. 

In the articies which will appear next term, 
an attempt will be made to give schools concrete 
suggestions based on the most successful cur- 
rent practices and trends. Whenever possible, 
examples of good programs which schools have 
presented will be cited. 

What will be the future of the assembly in 
secondary schools? The assembly committee 
might well consider this question before making 
plans for the ensuing year. In a recent study in 
which 336 secondary schools participated, ten 
predictions were made in regard to the future of 
the assembly. These have been summarized as 
follows: 

1. The assembly will receive greater emphasis 
and will come to occupy a more important place 
in the life of the school. 

2. It will be better planned with more use 
made of student ideas, initiative, talent, and en- 
ergy. 

3. There will be better integration of the as- 
sembly with the remainder of the school—a larg- 
er number of programs will grow out of class- 
room situations. 

4. The assembly will be regarded everywhere 
as a part of the regular school-wide program, 
rather than an allied activity. 

5. Greater use will be made of audio-visual 
devices. 

6. More varied programs, particularly those in 
which the audience can participate, will be given. 
7. A greater emphasis in programs will be 
given to adult-like activities. 

8. Student government will function in the 
assembly. 

9. There will be fewer outside programs, with 
the exception of exchange programs with other 
schools. 

10. Teachers will receive better training for 
the supervision of assembly activities, and the 
better schools will have a part or full-time di- 
rector of assemblies. 

PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 

The majority of secondary schools present one 
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C. C. Harvey 
Dufur Public Schools 
Dufur, Oregon 


regular program each week and have an a7sem- 
bly calendar which is planned as far in advance 
us possible. Many schools also select a theme for 
emphasis during the year and a subordinate top- 
ic or theme around which to build individual 
programs. 

Brief accounts of some programs which were 
presented last September are given below. These 
were recommended by schools which found them 
successful. They should be suggestive to the as- 
sembly committee in arranging for the presenta- 
tion of appropriate programs during the month 
of September. Other ideas for assemblies to be 
presented during the opening month of school 
may be found in the September 1943, and in the 
May 1944, 1945, and 1946 issues of School Activi- 
ties. 

All of the programs suggested for September, 
as well as those which will be suggested for 
other months throughout the year, place much 
emphasis upon student planning, participation, 
and execution. “Let’s Get Acquainted!” would 
meke an excellent theme for programs to be pre- 
sented during September, or for just the first 
assembly for the school year. 

First Week—‘‘Let’s Get Acquainted” or “Back 
to Schoo.” Program 

The above theme was suggested for September 
by Mrs. Irene Lighthiser, assembly director in 
the Orlando, Florida, Senior High School. Her 
statement of how it is carried out in that school 
should be suggestive of what kind of program or 
programs might be built around the theme. The 
idea seems especially appropriate for the first 
as-embly of the year. 

Let’s Get Acquainted! This friendly invitation 
might well be applied to several assembly pro- 
grams which have become traditional in the Or- 
lando Senior High School. 

For the first week in September of each year, 
the Henor Society plans a program which helps 
new students become acquainted with the school. 
At this assembly various members of the organi- 
zation present a program designed to acquaint 
students with various aspects of the school, par- 
ticularly those allied activities which play such 
a big part in school life. The program makes 
use of a variety of methods of presentation: 
Sometimes it is presented as a panel discussion; 
sometimes, as skits; one was in the form of in- 
terviews and informal talks. Always the result 
is to guide students in entering into the life and 
activities of the school, in getting a greater ap- 
preciation of their school, and in developing a 
feeling of belonging which is so important, es- 
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pecially to newcomers, at the beginning of the 
year. 

Let’s Get Acquainted! This time, with our own 
students. Among our most interesting assemblies 
is one which features our out-of-state students. 
Those who are talented in some form of enter- 
taining are given an opportunity to participate 
in songs, dances, reacings, impersonations, etc. 
At our most recent assembly of this type, it was 
necessary to use an interpreter for two students 
who came to us from Cuba and were unable to 
express themselves in English; a third, born of 
Japanese parents, spoke English with great dif- 
ficulty. 

Finally, Let’s Get Acquainted with our neigh- 
bors. Frequently we exchange assembly pro- 
grams with neighboring schools. When an out- 
of-town football team is scheduled to play at 
our stadium, we invite the visiting school to put 
on all or part of the assembly program for the 
day. On one occasion, the Girls’ Drill Team of 
the Miami High School took charge of the en- 
tire program and added immeasurably to the 
goodwill between our schools before game time. 
On another occasion, another high school pro- 
duced a one-act play which was well received 
by our student body. Each year when we take 
our debate team to the tournament, we join with 
the other visitors in contributing toward our 
host’s assembly program. There’s a thrill in see- 
ing, as well as hearing about, how other schools 
do it, and for this reason our exchange assembly 
programs are among the most popular of our 
Let’s Get Acquainted series. 

An original program which carried out some- 
what the same idea as the first presentation in 
the series on “Let’s Get Acquainted” at the Or- 
lando High School was given at the opening day 
assembly at the Grand Junction, Colorado, High 
School. This program is discussed briefly by 
Mr. Clyde Granere, Dean of Boys, in that school. 

Last fall we began our assembly schedule on 
the opening day of school with an original skit 
entitled ‘“‘Back to School.” As the students gath- 
ered, the band played several numbers which led 
into the presentation of the Flag by student 
council officers and the Pledge of Allegiance by 
the student body. 

The skit used a narrator and four groups of 
pantomime artists. As the narrator read an orig- 
inal poem, “When Vacation Days Are Over,” 
one could detect signs of enthusiasm in the 
groups which represented the irritation ring of 
the alarm clock, the getting off to school, and 
the disheartening habit of leaving books at home. 
All of the action unfolded as the narrator felt 
his way a second time through the parody, and 
piano interludes aided in abating the time diffi- 
culties. 

The skit and other numbers which filled out 
the program served as a reminder to each stu- 
dent of the trifles which hampered his own “get- 
ting back to school,” and helped him to see that 
readjustment from summer vacation days to 
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school days with the early morning classes and 
many duties are the same for all of us. 

Second Week—Inauguration or General Or- 
ganization Assembly 

About the second week in September, the ac- 
tivity program of most schools gets into full 
swing. If the assembly the first week is some- 
what of an orientation program, a good plan is 
to devote the second one to the inauguration of 
officers and the transaction of business connected 
with the student body. Some schools have a gen- 
eral student body organization which might take 
charge of the second program. Others have a 
council or other form of organization through 
which students participate in various school af- 
fairs. 

Miss Melanie Grant, Instructor in Speech and 
Chairman of the Auditorium Program Commit- 
tee, Philip Schuyler Senior High School, Albany, 
N. Y., contributed an account of how a program 
such as suggested here for the second week in 
September is carried out in her school. Al- * 
though the program is presented in the Schuyler 
High School the last Friday in September, it is 
believed that in most schools such an assembly 
would be more timely for the second week fol- 
lowing the opening of the term. Miss Grant’s ac- 
count of the program follows: 

As every student in the Philip Schuyler Senior 
High School of Albany, N. Y., is a member of the 
General Organization, it follows that all general 
assemblies are meetings of the citizens of the 
school-community. The September assembly 
schedule follows about the same general pattern 
each year at our school. On the first Friday, an 
orientation meeting is held for the benefit of the 
new members of the General Organization. The 
third Friday is devoted to our football team and 
inaugurates the football season with cheers and 
pep talks. 

Then comes the big day of “Go, G. O. Inaug- 
uration Day,” on the last Friday in September. 
The newly elected officers are inaugurated; fac- 
ulty advisers and officers are appointed by the 
chief faculty counselor, our Principal, and the 
first business meeting of the year under the di- 
rection of the newly elected officers and faculty 
advisers is held. 

Following is a text outline of our “Go, G. O. 
Inauguration” Assembly rally as conducted in 
September 1946: 

1. Alma Mater. 

2. Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

3. The Principal introduced the faculty co- 
ordinator of the General Organization who acted 
as chairman for the remainder of the program. 

4. Faculty Co-ordinator: “Fellow-citizens of 
Schuylertown: In most schools, today is S day 
plus 9. At Schuyler this is Zero Hour on G. O. 
Day. Our drive for G. O. subscriptions has be- 
gun. With your help, our plans will be carried 
through to successful completion. Permit me to 
introduce the faculty officers of the General Or- 
ganization: 
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“Mr. A, as principal of this school, is the chief 
faculty counselor and controller. 

“Mr. B, as business manager and treasurer of 
the Athletic Association, supervises all admis- 
sions, financial reports on admissions, and tax 
reports for all affairs, athletic and non-athletic. 

“Mr. C, as central treasurer, receives, deposits, 
and disburses all G. O. monies in accordance 
with your wishes and directions. 

“Mr. C, as central auditor, compares the fi- 
nancial records of each of the G. O. affiliated 
units with the records of the central treasurer 
and certifies their accuracy to both the chief 
faculty counselor and the chief executive officer 
(Superintendent of Schools). 

“Mr. E, as subscription clerk, collects all G. O. 
subscriptions, keeps the homeroom subscription 
register, makes deposits with the central trea- 
surer, issues the G. O. identification panels, noti- 
fies subscribers of delinquency, and checks the 
records of all participants. 

“Mr. F, as director of social affairs, supervises 
all social events scheduled during the year. 

“Mr. G, as co-ordinator of the General Organ- 
ization, is charged with the supervision and di- 
rection of the entire citizenship training program. 

5. The Chairman introduced the student of- 
ficers of the G. O. with appropriate remarks. 

6. The chairman introduced visiting Alumni 
and Schuyler Veterans: (a) G. O. pep talk by 
the President of the Schuyler Alumni Associa- 
tion; (b) Poem on G. O. written and read by 
a Schuyler Veteran. 

7. The Chairman introduced the Falconaires, 
a group of students and alumni, who expressed 
their sentiments on G. O. in a song with original 
words to the tune of “Swinging on a Star”. Last 
stanza: 

“You get the Portal—No, you don’t pay a cent. 

Your G. O. panel you just present 

As the year goes on you'll begin to see- 

G. O. saves for you and me 

And we will sink—the Garnet and the Gray 

And do the same to CBA. 

So let’s get right into the fight 

And prove you’re a true Schuylerite 

And help with all of your might 

Come on you Falcons, Look Alive— 

Dig down and back this G. O. Drive.” 

8. The Chairman read a letter from a former 
president of G. O. in which was inclosed his 
subscription fee and a request for G. O. ticket 
No. 1. 

9. The Chairman reported five homerooms as 
100 percent pledged to G. O. 

10. The Chairman closing remarks: “When you 
return to your homerooms, sign the pledge of 
subscription or better still make a payment in 
full of $1.25 toward the support of your school- 
community. Our entire extra-class program is 
planned in accordance with total amount of sub- 
scription pledged and collected. The Art De- 
partment has prepared a subscription progress 
chart which will be posted in the main corridor. 
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Let’s all Go, G. O., and join the 100 percent 
club!” 

11. The assembly closed with a short talk by 
the Principal and the singing of the National 
Anthem. 

Third Week School Newspaper Staff Assembly 

Following a program devoted to the work of 
the General Organization or the Student Coun- 
cil, a good plan is to let the school newspaper 
staff present a program the third week in Sep- 
tember. There are many types of programs 
which are appropriate. Following is an account 
of an original program presented by the staff of 
The Holmespun, school newspaper of the Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. It was submitted 
by Mr. Russell E. Helmick, Principal. 

“Let’s Go To Press” was the title of an origin- 
al program designed to boost the subscription 
campaign of The Holmespun, school newspaper 
of the Holmes High School, Covington, Ky., as 
well as to educate the student body on the “ins” 
and “outs” of the staff in sending the paper to 
the press. 

Many publications make their appeal through 
slapstick comedy, ‘“‘made” commercials, and stu- 
dents on a mediocre level. The program about 
to be described, however, made its appeal 
through a visual presentation of the educational 
type, which was serious in nature and yet proved 
entertaining. 

Picture a huge easel at center stage covered 
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with a large sheaf of uncut newsprint, four 
sheets laid out and Scotchtaped together to make 
a large working surface. The story is told in four 
parts, each part climaxing with a page editor’s 
account of how he throws the page together. 
The visual part of it comes in when the student 
picks up his pressed charcoal, blocks in the one, 
two, or three-column heading as the case may 
be, X’s in the cuts in position, explains balance. 

The cartoonist actually comes out and draws 
the cartoon to the utter fascination of the ultra- 
quiet audience. There is nothing that can cap- 
ture a student’s interest any more completely 
than watching another student, with real talent, 
as he produces a clever cartoon. 

The program given at Holmes last September 
was not fictitious. Issue No. 2 was planned well 
enough ahead of time, so that the forth coming 
paper would be recognized from its Preview 
when it came out the following Friday. 

It is the tradition of the feature page to carry 
two outstanding personalities in ‘“‘Who’s Who” 
for each issue. Students liked it when a boy and 
a girl were drawn from the audience without 
warning and given their interviews right on 
stage by the feature editor and his assistant. The 
statf photographer came out when called, snap- 
ped a flash photo for the audience to see—the 
very picture which was used in the paper. 

The Holmespun is organized this year around 
an editorial board. This consists of the editor- 
in-chief, feature editor, associate editor, and 
pers editor. They sat around a work table 
placed near the easel mentioned before, and 
‘onducted an actual editorial board meeting to 
lecide topics and stands to take on school prob- 
lems on which to write their editorials. A type- 
writer on the other side of the easel ground out 
news stories handed in occasionally during the 
35-minute program. 

The value of the future element to school 
news stories was well brought out. Faculty com- 
ments after the program were like this: “That 
was really interesting...I had no idea...I could 
have watched and listened to that a lot longer 

Students said: “That was swell...I never 
did understand how you did it...the paper, I 
mean...” 

Two narrators tied the acts together by briefly 
mentioning the history of the paper, its standing 
in the National Scholastic Press Association, and 
explaining some of the operations impossible to 
enact. 

3est subscription stunt The Holmespun has 
found is to give, at the end of the fall program 
lescribed above, a box of candy to each 100 per- 
cent homeroom. Twenty-five boxes were given 
this year, a record representing 90 percent of 
the student body buying subscriptions. 

Fourth Week—A Music or “School Sing” As- 
sembly 

As stated before in these articles, music should 
play an important part in assembly programs. 
It is well to have an occasional program for sing- 
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ing and nothing but singing. Sometimes a pro- 
gram featuring music can be combined with a 
pep rally and prove very successful. The fourth 
week in September is a good time to hold an as- 
sembly in which music is featured. One plan is 
to conduct a public-opinion poll among students 
to find out the songs they like to sing and then 
to build the program around these songs. 

Following is an account of a “Song Assembly” 
conducted last September in the Pittsburg, Kan- 
sas, Senior High School. It was written by Mari- 
lyn Markham, staff member of The Booster, 
Pittsburg High School newspaper. 

“I’m from Kansas, good old Kansas” rang out 
from the auditorium doors in a recent song as- 
sembly at our school. This song session was 
something new in the way of assemblies for P, 
H. Sers in that only state songs were sung. 
Through a survey made by The Booster, student 
newspaper, it was found that there were stu- 
dents from 19 or about 40 percent of the states. 
Many of these were new at the high school this 
year. So, in order to get acquainted more quick- 
ly, stir up a little friendly rivalry, learn some 
new songs, and have a general good time, The 
Booster staff planned an assembly based on the 
state songs of students represented. 

To create interest, The Booster published the 
results of the survey, ran an editorial suggesting 

(Continued on page 290) 
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News Notes and Comments 





Something New Has Been Added 
“Stunts for Programs and Parties” (See page 
301) will be a regular School Activities feature. 


The Eastern Oklahoma Student Council Con- 
gress met at McAlester on March 28. Ardmore 
will be the host school next year. 

W. N. Viola, Director of Dramatics, Senior 
High School, Pontiac, Michigan, introduced 
Radio Drama into his Speech Department in 
1930. At the present time that school has a big 
studio for broadcasting and employs two expert 
instructors to handle radio classes and weekly 
programs. 

Hish School Debate Topic 

Next school year’s debate topic is being select- 
ed by ballot—according to Harold G. Ingham, 
Chairman of the Committee on Debate Materi- 
al, University of Kansas—and will be announc- 
ed about May 1. “Resolved: That the Federal 
Government Should Require Arbitration of La- 
bor Disputes in All Basic American Industries” 
and “Resolved: That the United Nations Should 
Be Changed into a Federal World Government” 
are the two topics receiving most support. 





“The Maine Student Legislature” is described 
by Clinton F. Thurlow in the March number of 
Maine Teachers’ Digest. 


NOW IS THE TIME of year when many 
schools are planning a “senior leadership day,” 
an occasion when seniors assume for a day the 
teaching and administrative responsibilities of 
the school. 

The Tehachapi Valley Union High School in 
Tehachapi, California, inaugurated the senior- 
take-charge day last spring, and the experiment 
proved worthwhile. —School Executive for April 


Correction 

“Our School Trip to Kentucky” in the April 
number of School Activities was written by Don 
Chapman, Ruth Harfst, and Margy Lunnemann, 
of Gilson, (not “Gibson’’) Tllinois. 

Students in Patterson Park High School, Bal- 
timore, Maryland, recently petitioned the school 
to previde equipment for a hockey team. 

Plans are under way for state and district 
student council conferences for the 1947-48 
school year in a number of states. 


It is a fact that in some of the smaller high 
schools there are not enough boys to do well in 
all sports. These schools should decide upon a 
program that will give the greatest number of 
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boys the greatest good, and then concentrate on 
that program.—P. E. Shotwell, in Texas Inter- 
scholastic Leagues. 

The Twenty-Third Annual Convention of the 
Scholastic Press Association met at Columbia 
University, New York City, March 20 to 22. 





National Citizenship Day 

National Citizenship Day, also known as “I 
Am an American Day,” will be observed May 
18. The observance is promoted by the National 
Education Association Citizenship Committee. 
The day is set aside by joint resolution of Con- 
gress and annual proclamation by the President 
to welcome new voters, both naturalized and 
those coming of age. 

Community committees should be set up to 
sponsor the observance and plan the program 
for a community induction ceremony. 

Suggestions and materials are available from 
the Citizenship Committee, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

“El Dorado’s Teen-Age Club” is the title of an 
article in the March number of The Journal of 
Arkansas Education. It was written by Bernice 
C. Ware, Vocational Guidance Counselor, El 
Dorado, (Ark.) High School. 

For the 1947 Illinois State High School Basket- 
ball Tournament finals, orders for 42,000 tickets 
were received by the management, more than 
90°° of which had to be refused. Only 3600 seats 
were alloted the general public. 

The April number of Mississippi Educational 
Advance, filled with photographs and numerous 
articles, is devoted almost entirely to the subject 
of ‘Mississippi Junior Colleges.” 

“The Panther Court’, by A. A. Schmuller, 
Redmond (Ore.) Union High School, is an arti- 
cle on Student Government at Work in the April 
number of Oregon Education Journal. 

According to the March number of The 
Massachusettes Teacher. students of Providence 
Junior High School of Wooster make their own 
picture press plates (line cuts and halftones) 
for their newspaper, The Mirror. 

Now is the time for schools to order any back 
numbers of School Activities that may be miss- 
ing from their files. Copies of this May num- 
ber should be preserved carefully. “Stunts for 
Programs and Parties”, the new department be- 
ginning with this issue, calls for filing for future 
use. 
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Grom Our Readers 





Editor, School 
Because I continue to receive requests for 
copies of the script of the Roman wedding which 
I wrote for your magazine (January, 1946) I 
am inclined to think that many teachers of Latin 
are among your readers. 
Each year the local SPQR Club concludes with 
a Roman banquet. Enclosed you will find a brief 
account of this event together with two of the 
Caesar parodies used. 
Yours very truly, 
Estella Kyne 
Wenatchee High School 
Wenatchee, Washington 
Such requests indicate the success of your 
article, as well as our appeal to teachers of 
Latin. Thanks for the new one. We hope that it, 


too, brings you complimentary “gim-mes”, 


Activities: 


Editor, School Activities: 

Your magazine is much read by the students 
and teachers of Washington High School. We 
can always find information of interest and help 
that is of great benefit in carrying out our pro- 
gram and activities. 

Yours very truly, 

M. W. Akins, Principal 
Washington High School 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Thanks for your kind words. We want especi-- 
ally to call attention of our other readers to your 
plan of making School Activities available to the 
students as well as to the teachers. So often, (we 
guess) it stays on the principal’s desk, or is 
handed out to particular teachers, and so infre- 
quently (we guess) is it placed where stu- 
dents can read it. Personally, we'd like to have 
it read by all—administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents. 





Editor, School Activities: 

May I express a word of appreciation for the 
good work you are doing for the whole program 
of pupil participation. So many worthwhile and 
practical projects are suggested each month in 
your columns that it is no longer possible for 
an intelligent student government organization 
to stay in its comfortable little rut. Your articles 
are a constant challenge to experimentation and 
growth. 

Mildred Riley 
Student Government 
Senior High School 
Springfield, Ohio 

We appreciate your appreciation, and will con- 
tinue to try to deserve it. We like your expres- 
sion “comfortable little rut.’ Undoubtedly it ac 
curately pictures many and many a student coun- 
cil. Nice, quiet, and safe, instead of “‘experiment- 
ation and growth.” 
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Assembly Programs for September 


(Continued from page 288) 

the idea, and printed interviews of student opin- 
ion regarding the plan. After having the assem- 
bly approved by school authorities, the staff 
collected music for the songs and made slides 
for those selected. 

The head of the Music Department conducted 
the singing, and as the group sang each state 
song, all the students born in that state would 
stand. ‘“‘Were you born in Texas, too?”, or “I 
didn’t know you came from California!” were 
typical comments heard after each song. 

The tunes were easily picked up because so 
many of them were used as pep songs or were 
heard frequently over the radio. This assembly 
met with the approval of the students and arous- 
ed a lot of pep and enthusiasm. Each student, 
proud of his own native state, tried to get his 
friends to sing his song the loudest. 

The program closed with everyone singing the 
National Anthem which helped students realize. 
what a wonderful country this is to live in; to be 
able to have 48 separate units all loyal to one 
central one. 

Not only did the song assembly accomplish its 
purpose, but it went further. It broke the ice 
for more than one new student. Nearly every 
day someone goes down the hall whistling his 
state song. Probably under no other circumstanc- 
es would the library have such an abnormal 
number of requests for the World Almanac and 
other reference books just to prove “Kansas 
raises more wheat even if Pennsylvania does 
mine the most coal!” 

AROUSING STUDENT ASSEMBLY INTEREST 

“Arousing Student Assembly Interest” is a 
problem in a large number of schools. Following 
is a discussion of how the problem was solved in 
the University High School, University of Min- 
nesota, written by Mr. Gerald R. Phillips, In- 
structor in Social Studies and Junior High As- 
sembly Chairman. 

The time assigned to the assembly program 
was running short during an eighth-grade En- 
glish class’ presentation of ‘“‘The Prince and Pau- 
per,” yet a considerable part of the development 
and conclusion of the play remained to be por- 
trayed. Thereupon, entirely on his own initiative, 
one of the actors in full costume, wooden sword 
in belt, appeared after the conclusion of one of 
the scenes to summarize briefly the action which 
had taken place to that point and to describe the 
events that led to the concluding scene. Thus the 
presentation of the final scene was accomplished 
before the end of the period. More importantly, 
the stageing of the student-managed assembly 
program was acclaimed a success by the student 
audience. 

Until the present school year, assembly pro- 
grams at the University of Minnesota High 
School were presented by and for the entire 
school, both junior and senior grades. At the be- 
ginning of this year it was decided that each di- 
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vision should have its own assembly. The plan 
is a part of the whole “float period” program 
which was instituted at University High School 
this year. Alternating with a period devoted to 
homerooms, the assembly hour occurs every 
other week during the period before lunch on 
Wednesday. 

The reasons for the changes in the school as- 
sembly organization were varied. Many difficul- 
ties had been encountered the previous year in 
chartering auditorium space, since the school 
plant affords no auditorium which houses the 
entire student body. A greatly enlarged enroll- 
ment at the University of Minnesota made the 
use of its facilities extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible. Perhaps the greater importance was 
the realization by students and instructors that 
such separation of assembly programs on a grade 
level basis was much more feasible not only ad- 
ministratively, but also from the standpoint of 
appeal to student interest. 

Obviously the type of program which is most 
attractive to seventh graders would not interest 
as completely the students in the twelfth grade. 
Too, it was only natural that the administration 
and presentation of the programs under the old 
system should be dominated by the more mature 
students in the senior high school. Thus, as a 
consequence of the fact that the older students 
have developed more skill in the various types 
of entertainment, it became apparent that the 
younger pupils were reluctant to appear before 
a more mature grouv of their schoolmates and 
that their efforts were viewed somewhat dis- 
dainfully by their older fellows. 

Administering such a program of assembly 
periods is a committee of two representatives 
from each of the junior high school grades. This 
group met with a member of the faculty to plan 
their program for the year. Following a good 
deal of discussion they decided that the respon- 
sibility for each of the various programs through- 
out the year should be fixed on one of the var- 
ious clubs, activities, or classes of the junior 
high—each of which, with the assistance and co- 
operation of the central committee, would plan, 
prepare, and present an assembly program. After 
consultation with representatives of these other 
groups the committee mapped out an over-all 
program for the year. 

Although the new plan has been in operation 
only for part of one year (at the time this article 
was written), certain advantages are already 
apparent. Greater student interest, greater and 
more varied student participation in the assem- 
blies, greater sharing among the students of the 
over-all planning as well as of the planning for 
the individual programs—all of these are ob- 
servable results. Perhaps even more valuable 
than such group citizenship training, but certain- 
ly less tangible, is the satisfaction derived by the 
individual students at performing before his 
peers who, though they judge him harshly at 
times, do so at least on his own level. 
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Nissen. 


Created America’s First STAND- 
ARD TRAMPOLINE”... 


Founded and Developed the Sport of 
TRAMPOLINING... 


Brought New Interest into Physical 
Education and Recreation at Gyms, 
Beaches, Y’s, Pools, Playgrounds and 
Camps throughout America... 


NOW in its TENTH year the NIS- 
SEN TRAMPOLINE trained thou- 
sands in ARMY NAVY — AIR 
CORPS MARINES 





Now Available at $209.00 


Model 5000-T. Advanced and Refined 
through ten years design, test and 
use under exacting conditions and 
demands. Built with stainless, sturdy, 
tubular steel and heavy-duty canvas. 











Registered U. S. Patent Office 


Write for FREE Literature 


Nissen Trampoline 


200 A Ave. NW. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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ALL PUPILS PARTICIPATE 
IN ANNUAL SONG FESTIVAL 


Each year six houses in grades X, XI, and XII 
of the Franklin School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, pre- 
sent a festival of song during National Music 
Week. In preparation for this event which in 
past years has won national recognition, work 
is begun early in the term. In each of the home- 
rooms, a leader is selected, and once a week 
these leaders meet with the head voice teacher 
for instruction in conducting. 

Throughout the year, these leaders conduct 
singing in homerooms on different occasions and 
as the time approaches for the festival, the 
homerooms meet by houses, and the best lead- 
ers are discovered in each house. 

In this program all pupils participate, and on 
the day of the festival no teacher appears on the 
platform. The various houses are called to the 
stage from their regular places in the auditorium 
and take positions on risers under directions of 
their respective song leaders. 

A salon orchestra accompanies each group, 
and each house sings two numbers, each one un- 
der different directors. For several weeks re- 
hearsals are held for training in the songs chos- 
en for each house. These choices are made by 
the homeroom leaders under direction of the 
voice teacher, and through the years it is in- 
teresting to note the development of higher 
standards of selection. 

Judges from outside the school score the six 
houses on the basis of their spirit of class during 
performance, co-ordination of leader, accom- 
paniment and chorus, memorization of words 
and music, and tone quality and technique, and 
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render a decision which gives one house the pos- 
session of the song festival cup for the follow- 
ing year. 

There are several gratifying features about 
this annual program. First, the enthusiasm for 
group singing reaches a Sigh point and is com- 
parable with the spirit expressed in any event 
during the year. Secondly, the choice of songs 
as it improves from year to year sets a high 
standard for general music appreciation. Third, 
the training in leadership is excellent and the 
results outstanding in building a fine school spir- 
It; 

This spring will mark the twenty-fifth pro- 
gram of this sort, that I have observed, and I 
have no hesitation in rating it as the outstanding 
auditorium presentation of the year.—MALcoLM 
Scott HALLMAN, The Franklin School, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 


ORIENTATION ON EIGHTH GRADE 
DAY FOR PROSPECTIVE FRESHMEN 


Bound Brook, New Jersey, High School has 
an interesting method of procedure in making 
prospective freshmen acquainted with the school. 
In May an invitation to attend the Annual 
Eighth Grade Day at Bound Brook High is sent 
to every boy and girl expected to enter as a 
freshman the following September. 

The student council makes elaborate plans for 
their entertainment, for usually over 250 pros- 
pective freshmen attend. A Saturday is chosen, 
and the program usually lasts from 1:30 to 5:30 
p; m. 

Last May our program was as follows: 

1:30 to 2:15: Registration and Guided Tour of 
the School. Each room was open and had ex- 
hibits of the work carried on inside it. In labor- 
atories, shops, home economics cottage, etc. 
students actually gave demonstrations and per- 
formed experiments to the delight of the visi- 
tors, or explained about the room and its work. 
Opportunities for students to try simple experi- 
ments in chemistry and physics laboratories were 
provided. 

2:15 to 3:00: General meeting in auditorium. 
Here representatives of clubs, athletics, school 
publications, music organizations, etc., explain 
the activities they represent, and tell the quali- 
fications for participation. A short play and a 
few humorous readings were also presented. 

3:00 to 3:30: Play Day Program Explanation. 
On registering students were given colored tags. 
These colors put them on certain teams. This was 
for the purpose of breaking up groups so the 
young people would get acquainted with one 
another. A host and hostess were assigned to 
each group. The groups then met in different 
rooms to get acquainted and to make up a song 
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and cheer for their group. The groups then met 
in the auditorium to present their songs and 
cheers. 

3:30 to 4:45: Play Day Program. Four 15- 
minute double game groups of baseball, relays, 
dodgeball, volleyball kept 16 teams busy. These 
games were all student-officiated. 

4:45 to 5:30: Snake dance to cafeteria for re- 
freshments of ice-cream, cake, and soda. 

As a follow-up to this program, in the fall the 
student council selected a group of twenty sen- 
iors to act as freshmen advisers. During an as- 
sembly period when the freshmen were omitted, 
each senior adviser met with a group of about 
fifteen and discussed school procedures, giving 
the freshmen an opportunity to ask questions. 
This entire plan has proved to be a very happy 
and worthwhile one.—GLApys M. FRANCcIsS, Stu- 
dent Council Adviser, Bound Brook, New Jersey, 
High School. 


THREE-DAY ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
STARTS FRESHMEN ON RIGHT PATH 

A three-day orientation program for fresh- 
men at Rufus King High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, plays a vital part in giving these new 
students a feeling of belonging and getting them 
started on the right path. After the period, the 
students are ready to take up their activities and 
begin their studies, minus the timidness and feel- 
ing of inferiority which so often handicap begin- 
ning freshmen. 

For three days at the beginning of the semes- 
ter, the freshmen and their advisers are separ- 
ated from the rest of the student body. Prob- 
lems that belong only to the freshmen are at- 
tacked. Combination locks are mastered; buying 
one’s lunch in the cafeteria is fun when every- 
one else is doing it for the first time; the miles of 
hallways are mastered; students get used to 
hearing their own voices in strange rooms and 
in the auditorium; and everyone is happy in a 
school larger in population than many towns in 
the state. All the first day is spent in getting 
acquainted and in learning about the school. 

The task of putting the freshies at ease and 
building up their confidence continues on the 
second and third days while a battery of tests 
are being administered. On the fourth morning 
all teachers of the freshmen are introduced to 
the group in a freshmen assembly. All new- 
comers are now ready to meet their class teach- 
ers and begin the activities and work they have 
been waiting for—classes, gymnasium, clubs, 
music, etc.,—high school life. Meanwhile the 
tests are being marked and some of them are 
ready for interpretation to students. Individual 
conferences are started to correct the worst 
study habits. Intelligence and peronality tests 
give a clue to potential leaders for candidates 
for class offices. Health conditions call for pro- 
gram adjustments. 

The interpretation of achievement, study habits, 
personality, and vocational interest tests to each 
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child is begun immediately by advisers. While 
this is a tremendous undertaking, every adviser 
feels that more effective guidance is accomplish- 
ed here than in six-weeks time before the pro- 
gram was introduced. The boys and girls talk 
freely. Home conditions and relationships are 
discussed. Parents are called in for consultation 
on problems when the need arises. 

During the conferences each student finds a 
friend to whom he can turn during his four years 
of high school. There is ample evidence that the 
orientation program helps freshmen in making 
adjustment to school life. This is shown in the 
reduction in subject failures and in the achieve- 
ment record of the freshmen in their activities.— 
R. G. CHAMBERLIN, Principal, Rufus King High 
School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


HONOR POINT SYSTEM FOR 
EXTRACURRICULAR PROJECTS 

At West Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio, we have in operation an honor point sys- 
tem, whereby honor keys are awarded to out- 
standing students of the graduating class. These 
honor keys are given to the boys and giris on 
an equal percentage basis, not exceeding three 
percent of the class. 

For scoring purposes there are six divisions: 
(1) General Scholarship. (2) Scholastic Attain- 
ments. (3) Physical Activities. (4) Social Ac- 
tivities. (5) General Service. (6) Attendance. In 
order to qualify for an honor key, a student must 
rank in the upper fourth of his class, must quali- 
fy in at least three of the six divisions, and must 
be recommended as a good school citizen by his 
homeroom teacher and one other member of the 
faculty. 

Honor points are counted on the following 
basis: 

1. Scholarship—Students receive four points 
for a grade of 90, and two points for a grade of 
85, in a ten-credit subject; they receive two 
points for a grade of 90 and one point for a 
grade of 85 in a five-credit subject. 

2. Other Divisions—Points in Divisions 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, are counted on a time basis. Each student 
receives one point for every ten periods of serv- 
ice. Quality of service is also considered in 
awarding points. 

3. Attendance—For each perfect semester of 
attendance, a student receives three points. A 
bonus of seven points is given for three years of 
perfect attendance, which makes a possible total 
of twenty-five points. 

As the point system involves a great deal of 
record keeping, a committee of students is select- 
ed to do this work under the guidance of a fac- 
ulty sponsor. 

Each semester teachers are required to fill out 
honor point cards for students who take part in 
extracurricular activities. These cards list the 
following information. (1) Student’s name. (2) 
Homeroom teacher. (3) Grade classification. (4) 
Name of activity. (5) Division of activity. (6) 
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Number of points earned. 
sponsor. 

The Service Committee receives and files 
these cards. At the end of the semester, the 
points earned by each student are recorded on 
alphabetical homeroom lists submitted by home- 
room teachers. These lists are then returned to 
the homeroom teachers, who in turn enter the 
points for their homeroom members on report 
cards and on permanent record cards. 

On an alphabetical list of Candidates for Gradu- 
ation, members of the Service Committee tabu- 
late all the points which have been earned by 
each candidate during the three-year period 
at West Technical High. From this list, a special 
committee of faculty members determine the 
honor key awards for the semester. 

Our purpose in establishing this honor point 
system was to encourage more students to parti- 
cipate in extracurricular activities. We believe 
such participation is valuable training for col- 
lege and future employment. Only a very limit- 
ed number of students can receive an honor key; 
but all benefit from their experiences in the 
varied activities. Our system provides us with 
a permanent tabulation of a student’s social rec- 
ord, as well as scholastic achievement. This rec- 
ord is helpful in making recommendations to 
employers and to _ colleges——ADELLA PETTO, 
Chairman of the General Organization, West 
Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 





NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY 
INDUCTION CEREMONY 

Induction of new members into the chapter of 
the National Honor Society at Washington High 
School, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, is the climax of 
its annual farewell assembly. The seniors march 
into the assembly in caps and gowns, exactly as 
they do for the graduation exercises. When the 
time for the induction ceremony has arrived, 
the stage curtain is slowly opened, disclosing a 
tableau consisting of four students representing 
Character, Scholarship, Leadership, and Serv- 
ice. 

Two of the students are seated on the plat- 
form consisting of three steps and the other two 
are standing on either side. Each of these four 
students is appropriately garbed and holds a 
lighted candle. “Character” carries a _ Bible; 
“Scholarship,” a scroll; “Leadership,” a scepter; 
and, “Service” wears a glittering crown and 
cape. One by one each of the four students 
walks to the front of the stage and recites lines 
appropriate to the character represented. 

When all have recited their lines, the new 
members, at the signal of a chord from the piano, 
step out into the aisles on either side of the sec- 
tion in which they are seated. This arrangement 
puts an equal or nearly equal number of stu- 
dents on each side. The pianist then plays the 
traditional commencement processional march, 
as the students proceed in step to the stage from 
either side. The stage is lighted with white, am- 
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ber, and blue borders. The house lights are 
turned off with the exception of dim brackets, 
When all four have recited their lines, they step 
back, two on each side of the stage, facing each 
other. 

The other students go to the rear of the stage, 
then forward, and light their candles from those 
of the four characters, circling around and re- 
turning so as to form a semicircle. Then the 
principal steps to the left of the stage, says a 
few words by way of congratulating the new 
members upon their election, and proceeds from 
left to right around the semicircle to present 
each member with the emblem of the National 
Honor Society. When he reaches the right of the 
stage, he pronounces them members of the Na- 
tional Honor Society and has them repeat with 
him the Society pledge. He then withdraws from 
the stage. 

The four characters of the tableau return to 
the positions which they occupied when the cur- 
tain first opened. The members then recess from 
the stage to their seats in the assembly, blowing: 
out their candles as they reach the floor. When 
all members have reached their seats, the cur- 
tain is slowly closed.—L. B. CLARKE, Principal, 
Washington High School, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 


SPIRIT OF OLD WEST 
REIGNS ON PIONEER DAY 

Pioneer Day at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
High School orginated several years ago. Fre- 
quent requests for ‘a day all our own” brought 
the event into creation. 

All classes are suspended for the day. Each 
and every student and teacher dons a pioneer 
garb of his own choosing. Except the parade, 
the entire program of the long day occurs en- 
tirely on school grounds. 

The whole show is conceived and managed by 
the Plans and Policies Commission, a student 
government body. An assembly is called on the 
morning prior to the event. A squad of student 
marshals, usually athletic lettermen, is sworn 
in publicly. At the same time the student body 
takes the oath ‘‘to obey the rules set forth and 
to co-operate fully with the spirit of the occas- 
sion.” 

Boys begin to cultivate beards weeks prior to 
Pioneer Day. Valuable prizes are awarded for 
the best facial foliage. Likewise, expensive 
prizes are provided for best costumes in several 
divisions, floats, horsemanship and rodeo 
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achievements. Booths, offering carnival souvenirs 
fill the patio. A “‘wild-west’” movie plays con- 
tinuously to a packed house throughout the day. 

Simultaneously, three assemblies are present- 
ed consisting entirely of pioneer numbers. This 
feature is genuinely applauded. The parade at 
2:00 p. m. traverses the central part of the city. 
Thousands of spectators line the curb. No stu- 
dent is allowed to join the parade unless he is: 
mounted, on foot, or in a horse-drawn vehicle. 
The most ancient coaches, buck-boards and 
wagons imaginable provide the down-town 
folks with many a chuckle. Usually about three- 
hundred boys and girls mounted on animals that 
range all the way from scrawny burros to blood- 
ed show horses steal the show. 

Immediately following the parade, the F. F. 
A. boys put on a real western rodeo on the ath- 
letic field adjoining the school campus. Need- 
less to say, all contestants are capable riders. 
The show is good. 

The closing event, a dance, begins at 8:00 p. 
m. Both western and modern music is offered. 
At 11:00 p. m. Pioneer Day is over. It’s been a 
l-o-n-g day. —GLEN O. REAM, Principal, Albu- 
querque High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE PLANS 
LARGER GROUP CONTACTS 

In the junior college, student leaders and per- 
sonal workers have had to devise some method 
of closer contacts with the students at large. 
Lacking the homeroom of the high school and 
the resident unit of the standard college or uni- 
versity, the junior college has been much in need 
of some type of organization to reach its stu- 
dent body members. 

At the Pasadena, California, Junior College, 
the Campus Women’s Council attempts to get 
in touch with all coed members of the student 
body through an association of women repre- 
sentatives of ten o’clock classes. This group of 
approximately sixty women _ students meets 
monthly with the officers of the Associated Wo- 
men Students and the presidents of the campus 
women’s clubs, and plan activities and services 
of interest to all women students. The represent- 
atives from the classes, popularly known as the 
“Ten O’clock Reps,’ take plans back to their 
respective classes and enlist the services of their 
sister class members in carrying out the projects. 

The first project undertaken by the Council 
was a response to an appeal from the Red Cross 
College Unit Camp and Hospital Committee. The 
representatives were asked to provide, with the 
aid of the students in their classes, pumpkins for 
the Hallowe’en party for the ill and injured in 
the nearby army regional hospital. So success- 
ful was the appeal of the representatives that 
the classes not only provided the pumpkins but 
also collected enough pennies to purchase extra 
decorations and favors for the men in the hospi- 
tal wards. Students made their contributions 


during the class passing periods on a voluntary 
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basis, without solicitation on the part of adults. 
Another project of the Council is that of co-op- 
eration with the Red Cross College Unit in se- 
curing and wrapping Christmas gifts for the 
hospitals. To add social interest to the under- 
taking, the Council has a gift-wrapping party 
on the campus one evening during the holidays. 

The ten o’clock class representatives also 
serve as an agency for securing student opinion 
and for publicizing events planned by other 
campus organizations. Campus dances, coed par- 
ties, bond sales, and other events of interest to 
the student body can readily be promoted 
through contact between the council members 
and their ten o’clock class members. Most mod- 
ern schools have elaborate programs of extra- 
curricular activities without adequate means of 
getting students to-participate in them. The 
Campus Women’s Council attempts, through 
publicity and more personal contacts, to make 
activities available to a larger number of stu- 
dents. 

In order that the Campus Women’s Council 
may enjoy prestige in the college community and 
in order that the members may get to know one 
another, the Council has an off-campus social 
gathering each semester at a downtown club or 
hotel. The group is also represented on the local 
city council of women’s clubs so that the women 
students have an opportunity to know the lead- 
ers in community affairs for women. This con- 
tact is valuable for public relations at the same 
time, for it gives the women of the community 
a clearer picture of the activities of the junior 
college coeds.—CATHERINE J. ROBBINS, Dean of 
Women, Pasadena, California, Junior College. 


NORTH HIGH SCHOOL’S 
FINANCIAL ACTIVITIES 

North High School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin, 
earns part of the money to finance its school ac- 
tivities through the sale of concessions. A com- 
mittee of students selected from the students 
council, with the treasurer of the school as 
chairman, handles the sales. One student is elect- 
ed from each homeroom to serve on the student 
council, and then from the council these elected 
students are appointed to serve on the various 
standing committees of which the finance com- 
mittee is one. Additional members of the student 
body at large can also serve on these standing 
committees if they are approved by the student 
council. 

Concessions are sold at noon for the conven- 
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school, for those who find it convenient to “snack 
up a bit” before going home. At noon, orange 
drink, white milk, and chocolate milk are sold 
before lunch, and candy bars, ice cream bars, 
potato chips, peanuts, pretzels, and pop-corn 
are sold after lunch. When dances, after-school 
parties, or ice carnivals are held, the concessions 
are moved into the gym or wherever they are 
needed, and are sold from there. At these special 
school events, something additional is usually 
sold. For instance, at our ice carnival, hot choc- 
olate and “hot dogs” were sold, and at our 
dances, soda, punch, apple cider, or whatever 
would fit the occasions sold. This past year a 
two-night all-school carnival was held at which 
everything from sundaes and pie alamode, to 
“hot dogs’ and hot tamales were sold at five 
different stands. 


The chairman of the finance committee does 
all of the ordering of the merchandise to be sold, 
keeps a record of all payments and receipts, and 
gives quarterly financial reports to the student 
council. The profit earned in a school year from 
the sale of concessions is used to help finance 
the school activities, including expenses of the 
student council, sports, music, oratory, and what- 
ever other expense may come up during the 
year. 

This system of concessions proves to be very 





ience of those who bring their lunch, and after 


successful and valuable to the school and stu- 
dents alike. The students in charge receive valu- 
able training through the keeping. of accounts 
and the handling of merchandise and money, 
while the school can depend upon an income 
sufficient to supply many needs.—CLARENCE BE- 
Fus, School Student Treasurer, North High 
School, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


A TRAINING WORKSHOP CENTER 
FOR FUTURE OFFICE WORKERS 

An actual training center for future office 
workers through school and community service 
is one feature of the Business Education Depart- 
ment of the Loveland, Colorado, High School. 

This project was inaugurated for the purpose 
of giving students on-the-job experience follow- 
ing their preliminary training in typewriting, 
short-hand, bookkeeping, and office machines. 
One room in the department is set up as a regu- 
lar workshop of practical experience. 

Announcements were made to the business: 
firms, civic organizations, individuals, and fac- 
ulty members that typing, duplicating, and ad- 
dressing jobs would be done free of charge for 
labor, with the exception of charges made for 
supplies used. To faculty members, supplies for 
school purposes are free. 

Work is divided among the class 
with one responsible student in 


members, 
charge of a 
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group. New work coming in is recorded in the 
workbook. Completed jobs must be OK’d by the 
instructor in charge. They are delivered by the 
students. 

A variety of jobs come into the department 
daily. These include cutting and running of sten- 
cils and dittos for yearbooks, form letters, tick- 
ets, notices, and bulletins; typing postal card 
messages, reports, personal letters, addressing 
envelopes, and filling in addresses; transcribing 
letters from the dictaphone or from shorthand 
notes; and stuffing and stamping large mailing 
lists. Mailing lists for different organizations and 
businesses are set up on the small individual 
stencils and run on the addressograph machine. 

Tests, syllabi for certain subjects, semester 
examinations, and work forms are types of jobs 
submitted by instructors. 

Real experience in bookkeeping is provided to 
members of the business education classes 
through actual responsibility for keeping ac- 
counts of the various school organizations and 
the school cafeteria. This involves the whole cy- 
cle of taking in the cash, keeping the proper ac- 
counts, and banking the money. Students are 
graded on neatness, accuracy, co-operation, and 
production. 

A program of this kind does more than pro- 
vide a service to the school and offer work ex- 
periences. Students must exercise initiative and 
responsibility in assuming, planning, and work- 
ing out jobs efficiently. Personal contacts with 
businessmen and faculty members are valuable 
experiences as students deal directly with them 
in transacting the job. In addition to this training 
program in school, a further step to bridge the 
gap between the school and the first job is taken 
by a number of students. 

In the spring, students arrange with some of 
the local businessmen for a part-time job. This 
includes the personal interview and the fitting of 
the class schedule to the business hours whereby 
at least two hours during the school day are de- 
voted to the job. Usually the businessman is so 
pleased with his new employee that he requests 
the student to work outside of school hours. 
Steady employment in the community has been 
offered many students following this job experi- 
ence. 

Not only has this program stimulated genuine 
student interest and aided the school and com- 
munity in many ways, but it is proving an ex- 
cellent selling job for the school in its relation 
to the community.—GERTRUDE A. BATES, Business 
Education Instructor, Loveland, Colorado, High 
School. 


PARADE OF EXTRACURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES ASSEMBLY 

Perhaps the most attractive and informative 
student assembly which the Lakewood, Ohio, 
High School presents yearly is the “Parade of 
Extracurricular Activities,’ usually offered in 
late September. This program also serves as the 
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chief feature of the first P.-T.A. Meeting. No 
other one agency has been able to give so com- 
plete a picture of Lakewood High life as this 
performance, which yearly reminds both stu- 
dents and parents of the many opportunities of- 
fered by their high school for developing both 
vocational and avocational interests. 


Approximately one hundred students, repre- 
senting about sixty extracurricular activities, 
present by costume, by some insignia of their 
group, or by actual performance—such as sing- 
ing, typing, or declaiming—what their particular 
club or activity aims to do. The Parade empha- 
sizes the four main types of extracurricular ac- 
tivity: namely—service, academic work, music, 
and sports. Selections from the music groups, 
both choral and instrumental, punctuate the ad- 
vance of the Parade at the conclusion of eath 
type so that each group can be seen as a com- 
plete unit. The trumpeters announce the start 
of the Parade, and, as the narrator relates in- 
formation pertinent to each club, the Parade ad- 
vances. After every division has displayed its 
work and taken its assigned position, the entire 
assemblage sing the Alma Mater, and the cur- 
tains are closed while everyone is still in posi- 
tion. 


A different central theme of some fitting na- 
ture can be developed yearly to vary the per- 
formance and to lend timeliness. For instance, 
in September 1944, we opened the curtains up- 
on an empty stage and let the Parade advance 
by two’s from the rear center to front center, 
separate, and take assigned places on either 
side of the center aisle, filling in from the rear 
on three-level risers. The Service group led, 
service being emphasized in the war years. In 
contrast to this, in September 1945, the curtain 
opened upon a pageant-filled stage displaying 
the central figure of Peace mounted high, sur- 
rounded by the cultural group, represented by 
the language and fine arts, which in turn, was 
flanked by the other groups. During the narra- 
tion, we then moved these people, in the afore- 
mentioned units, to the front stage, and, after 
they displayed their work, returned them to 
place. In all performances thus far, we have 
presented athletics last because this group com- 
prises the largest section (we have twenty-six 
different sports) and lends itself to a front stage 
display that needs space for its equipment. Such 
sports as archery, fencing, riding, swimming, 
baseball, basketball, and football build to a -cli- 
max that ends naturally with Alma Mater, giv- 
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ing an opportunity for the entire group to parti- 
cipate. 


The foregoing gives a general idea of the ex- 
tracurricular assembly. Specifically, we name 
each representative in the performance and the 
organization which he represents, as well as its 
aims and part of Lakewood High life. In many 
instances, that representative has a definite part 
to perform, although often he lets only his cos- 
tume or equipment speak for him. 


In the academic group, the foreign language 
clubs—Latin, French, Spanish, and German— 
are costumed, while the English clubs—Speakers, 
Barnstormers, Hi-Times (newspaper), and Cine- 
ma (yearbook) display some of their work. Hi- 
Form (social studies), Hi-Commercial, Hi-Art 
Guild, Mathematics, Newton and Agassiz 
(science), likewise demonstrate some of their 
work. Such clubs as Projectors, Radio, Stage 
Staff, Friendship, and Hi-Y (six sections of 
each), Cheerleaders, Gymn Leaders, “‘L’” Club, 
Ushers, Student Council, Honor Society, All- 
School Party Workers, Junior Red Cross, Li- 
brary Assistants, and the six music organiza- 
tions demonstrate the vast amount of service 
rendered. Our avocational clubs—Modelers, Au- 
to, and Chess add much to a colorful pageant 
also. 


The athletic section is the most rapid in pres- 
entation, for its aims are obvious. We present 
both boys and girls in basketball, baseball, 
swimming, tennis, fencing, equitation, archery, 
and intramural games. Besides these the girls 
have speedball, volleyball, badminton, pingpong, 
and bowling, whereas the boys have wrestling, 
cross country, track, junior varsity football, and 
basketball. The athletic group dress befitting the 
sport demonstrated and carry the necessary 
equipment. As already stated, this section is ex- 
hibited last and never fails to arouse enthusias- 
tic applause which leads naturally to the climax, 
the Alma Mater. 

As can readily be seen, this program, approxi- 
mately one-half hour in length, has real moti- 
vation, and, consequently, its possibilities are in- 
estimable. We have found it sufficiently valu- 
able that we have now had four different pre- 
sentations. Thus far we have used a faculty 
member for narrator, but an older student might 
very well be used. We are convinced that to the 
extent that our students participate in our num- 
erous activities and achieve success, to that ex- 
tent will they achieve success in future life.— 
ME.LIssA MINER, Assembly Director, Lakewood 
High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 


FUTURE FARMERS STUDY AND 
TEACH PARLIAMENTARY LAW 

Hutchinson, Minnesota, High School Chapter 
of the Future Farmers of America sponsors a 
project in student leadership. This project is the 
study of parliamentary law, practice of parlia- 
mentary procedures in meetings, and the teach- 
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ing of parliamentary law to leaders of other 
school organizations. 

Recently the members of the F. F. A. gave 
demonstrations of parliamentary procedure in 
homerooms. This was followed by a campaign 
to get all groups in the school to use parliamen- 
tary procedures in their meetings. 

The Hutchinson Chapter of Future Farmers 
holds a regular meeting each week. After meet- 
ings, basketball is usually played. The club 
forms its own first and second teams which play 
F. F. A. chapters in neighboring schools. Lunch 
is served at many of the meetings, and at least 
once a year a banquet is held. 

The only membership requirement in this or- 
ganization is that a boy must be taking vocation- 
al agriculture. The group makes a big contribu- 
tion to the school and community by carrying 
on many worthy projects. Of all the projects 
carried on by the Hutchinson Chapter, the one 
it is most proud of is the leadership project to 
study, practice, and teach parliamentary law.— 
HELEN JENSEN, Secretary, Hutchinson High: 
School Student Council. 


CLASS HIKES LEND VARIETY 
TO YEAR’S ACTIVITIES 


Not long after the opening of the fall semester, 
students of Spring Arbor, Michigan, High School, 
begin plans for their traditional class hikes. 
Hikes taken in the fall are sponsored by the up- 
per classes. The seniors entertain the sopho- 
mores, and the juniors entertain the freshmen. 
In the spring, the order is reversed. 

The latter part of September is the time when 
the fall hikes are usually taken. First, the classes 
hold meetings and appoint such committees as 
are necessary: Time, Place, Food, Transportation, 
Entertainment, and Cleanup. Although advisers 
are usually present at these meetings, they are i 
conducted by students. Occasionally when a 
novel idea for entertainment is suggested, the 
adviser is called upon to help evaluate it. After 
this first meeting, the groups meet as often as 
necessary until all plans are complete. 

It is the duty of the Time Committee to sche- 
dule the date for the hikes. In order for both 
hikes to be scheduled for the same day, a joint 
meeting of the Time committees of the junior 
and senior classes, together with the school of- 
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ficials in charge of the school calendar, is held. 
In the meantime, the Food Committee, the Place 
Committee, the Transportation Committee, and 
the Entertainment Committee are busy carrying 
out the duties assigned them. 


Duties of the Entertainment Committee con- 
sist of planning games, preparing a big pile of 
wood for the bonfire, working out a program, 
and planning activities so that everyone will 
have a lot of fun. After the main event—the 
firelight program—hikers return to the school 
grounds, where there is more entertainment. 
Enough activities, both indoors and out, are 
planned to keep the entire group of about 250 
occupied. Following the activities, the Cleanup 
Committee swings into action.—FRANCEs M. 
LAWRENCE, Springs Arbor, Michigan, High 
School. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLUB GROWS 
OUT OF STUDENTS’ INTERESTS 

One of the clubs of the Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, Junior High School which grew directly 
out of students’ interests is the Correspondence 
Club. Fortified by the knowledge that letter- 
writing has come to play a very important role 
during the war, I agreed to sponsor this group 
when requested to do so by several enthusiastic 
youngsters. 

During the first few meetings we attempted 
no writing. We talked about letter-writing, dis- 
cussing the kind of letters we enjoy getting. We 
read letters received by our families from serv- 
icemen and women. We decided the purpose of 
our particular Club, namely, to exchange ideas 
with strangers living at home and abroad. 

I succeeded in convincing the members of the 
group that we have much to tell others about 
ourselves, our locality, hobbies, school, etc. The 
youngsters were thrilled when I read the follow- 
ing extract from a letter received from a club 
sponsor in Oregon: “To me New England is a 
land filled with the glamour of early American 
achievement, and I have always longed to visit 
there.” 

Our next step was to secure names of possible 
pen pals. From the Junior Red Cross, the English 
Speaking Union, the Pan-American Union, and 
other agencies, we secured the names of corre- 
spondents from practically every country in 
Europe, many of South America, Mexico, and 
Australia. The home correspondents were ob- 
tained by writing to superintendents of schools 
in every state and territory of the United States. 

In addition to the above-listed pen pals, we 
carry on a correspondence with students of the 
Perkins Institute for the Blind, Watertown, 
Mass. 

At the date of this writing we have a well- 
organized club which functions effectively. The 
members are having a wonderful time, and are 
adding to their knowledge and making new 
friends while doing so. Every meeting many stu- 
dents have interesting letters from different 
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parts of the world to read.—GERTRUDE A. DEVYER, 
Sponsor of the Nashua Jr. High Correspondence 
Club. 


SCHOOL ELECTION TYPICAL 
OF “DEMOCRACY AT WORK” 

“Vote for Carl Jones for Senior Class Presi- 
dent.” ‘“‘We want Marshall Funk for Secretary of 
the Junior Class.” “Win with Gwinn for Presi- 
dent of the Student Council.” “Elect Helen War- 
ren as Freshman Representative on the Assem- 
bly Committee.” These, or similar slogans are 
heard over the public address system, read in 
the school newspaper, or seen on posters during 
the annual election of student officers at the 
Ashland, Ohio, High School. 


Each year a number of school and class of- 
ficers are filled in an election conducted by reg- 
ular election procedure. Booths and other elec- 
tion materials are loaned to the school by the 
County Election Board. Booths are located in the 
hallways of the school building, and regular 
hours for balloting are scheduled. Results are 
tabulated and posted in regular election fashion. 


A school election board is appointed by the 
Student Council. This board, with the advice of 
a teacher, conducts the school election. Names of 
candidates for prospective offices are secured 
either in primaries or by petition. Ballots are 
printed in legal form by the school printing 
shop. Winners in the election are presented with 
regular certificates of election. 

Since officers are elected in a democratic way 
and have a real voice in formulating the school 
program, we feel that this vital phase of “Dem- 
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ocracy at Work” really works.—By Ray BALLou, 
Junior School Psychologist, The Ashland City 
Schools, Ashland, Ohio. 


TEACH APPRECIATION OF 
GOOD RADIO PROGRAMS 

Almost all students listen to ‘the radio. To 
train them to listen intelligently and to appreci- 
ate the best should be one of our aims. 


Write to General Motors’ Symphony of the 
Air, and you can secure free individual copies of 
programs for the coming month—punched, ready 
for notebooks. They are well-illustrated, well- 
written, pleasing to students. Try spending $8.00. 
Five of it will buy the New York Philharmonic 
programs for the season. We post them on the 
bulletin-board, and discuss the compositions and 
artists with students. The other three dollars will 
bring you a weekly copy of Opera News from 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild, giving the opera 
of the week and other interesting information. 
This is perhaps the most popular magazine on 
the entire display board. 

It takes only that extra little shove to push 
across the needed incentive to make a young 
student feel that he will miss a great deal if he 
does not listen to the best programs. We feel that 
our high school students are excellent followers 
of the best on the air, and that such aids as the 
above have helped to attain this goal. 


A “pet” idea of mine is that high schools are 
not giving enough emphasis to training students 
to be intelligent listeners to the radio, intelligent 
readers of the newspaper, nor intelligent specta- 
tors at the movies.—NAomr A. KEast, Director 
of Music, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, High School. 





How An Assembly Committee Grew 
(Continued from page 280) 

and the safe return of our boys. This 
gave us an opportunity to have the boys 
march out again to “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home’’, thus closing on a some- 
what optimistic note. Then the stage 
guild, of whom I have said nothing so far, 
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although they had been invaluable to us, 
came to me and wished longingly for a 
jeep for center stage. A delegation visited 
first the office (this time no urging was 
necessary), then the auditorium with a 
measuring tape, and finally the local 
Coast Guard Station. The Coast Guard 
not only loaned a jeep (which was kept as a 
big surprise to everyone) but came down 
after school when no one was around 
and placed it center stage, and then at- 
tended our program in a body. In return, 
we asked their captain to receive the jeeps 
and planes from our supervising princi- 
pal. 

Meanwhile, the art department had 
been busy making placards, one set giv- 
ing the room number and rank in achiev- 
ing its goal, to be fastened to the jeep as 
each dedication was made, and another of 
red, white and blue V’s, giving the total 
sales for each room and carried by the 
girls giving the room reports and form- 
ing a live V around our jeep for the finale. 
The development of this program may 
sound very much as though, like Topsy, 
it “just grew’’, and in a sense that is true, 
but it went off beautifully with a spirit 
and feeling that brought tears to the eyes 
of the public who had been invited and 
lumps to the throats of many of our boys 
and girls. It was really their program; 
they had accomplished all of this them- 
selves and had produced a program which 
I know will live in their memories for 
many years. 

Less than four months had passed, but 
what a change had occured in the atmos- - 
phere at Sewickley High School. A spirit 
of unity, a feeling of actually belonrine 
and being an integral part of things per- 
vaded the student body. A friendly co- 
onerative spirit had developed betweer 
students, faculty and administration. Dis- 
riplinary problems had dropped to an al’- 
time low as activities developed by leaps 
and bounds. All due to assembly pro- 
grams, for we had merelv fitted into a 
nattern of action initiated by a wise. svm- 
pathetic and understanding administra- 
tion to promote the democratization and 
the revitalization of a small high school. 
This pattern has lived and grown until 
now, for the third year, our student As- 
sembly Program committee, under facul- 
ty supervision. plans assembly programs 
which are a vital part of our school life 
and which are eagerlv anticipated by stu- 
‘ents and faculty alike. 
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Stunts for Programs and Parties 








The Lost Flea 


This stunt is purely for entertainment. If care_ 
fully rehearsed beforehand and properly pre- 
sented, the rendition will always bring a burst 
of hearty laughter and applause. — 

The speaker takes his place before the group, 
holding one hand closed as if to confine an in- 
sect. His remarks run something like this: 

I was unable to bring my whole flea circus, 
but I did manage to bring Oscar, my best single 
actor. He will do some tricks for you. 

First, he will jump from my left hand to my 
right. “Alright, Oscar, ready, go.” The speaker’s 
eyes follow the line of Oscar’s imaginary jump. 

Now he will make a loop in his jump back into 
my left hand. “Alright, Oscar, ready, go.” The 
speaker’s eyes follow the imaginary loop. 

“That’s fine, Oscar, now for the big one.” 

Oscar will now turn over twice as he jumps 
back to my right hand. 

“Oscar, ready, go!”’ The speaker watches Oscar 
take off, but Oscar disappears. 

“Oscar, Oscar.” The speaker looks about. “Os- 
car, Oscar, where are you? Oh there you are.” 
The speaker excuses himself as he reaches for 
Oscar in the hair of someone on the plaform or 
of someone on the front seat. 

Having retrieved the insect, the speaker looks 
at it closely, then exclaims, “Oh, this isn’t Os- 
car.” 





Recalling a List of Objects 


The method employed in this memory stunt 
is applicable to many situations, but in its sim- 
plest form it will make fascinating entertainment. 
With a few minutes study, anyone can be pre- 
pared to appear before an audience, invite per- 
sons in it to suggest, say, twenty-five objects, 
and repeat the list without a single error or fail- 
ure. Here is how to do it. 

Associate permanently in your mind each 
number with some particular setting. For con- 
venience, you may assign the number such 
scenes, in sequence, as appear to you in the 
course of a day—for instance: 1, bedroom; 2, 
closet; 3, bathroom; 4, stairway; 5, hall; 6, din- 
ning room; 7, living room; 8, kitchen; 9, porch; 
10, sidewalk; etc. Drill yourself on these associ- 
ations until they are well fixed in your mind— 
until 3 suggests bathroom, 8 suggests kitchen, 
ete. 

Now suppose the first object named for your 
demonstration is clock. Imagine that on awaking 
you found a clock on your wall, on your dresser, 
or on your bed—maybe a lot of clocks. Suppose 
number 2 is book. Imagine that in your closet 
you find a stack of books, perhaps they are piled 
so high that they fall out on the floor when the 
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door is opened. Suppose that for number 3 some- 
one suggests a horse. Imagine that you find a 
horse in the bathroom, perhaps in the bathtub. 
These are crazy scenes—but the crazier the bet- 
ter. When you have heard the list of objects and 
repeated each in turn while you have fixed the 
appropriate scene in mind, you are ready to re-- 
peat them—in the order they were given or in 
any other order. Two will recall book; one, 
clock; three, horse; etc. 

With an hour’s preparation in fixing the per- 
manent associations in your mind, you will be 
ready to astonish an audience with your marvel- 
ous memory’”—the ability to recall twenty-five 
objects. You can increase the number to one 
hundred as soon as you have given numbers one 
to one hundred their respective scenes or set- 
tings and fixed those associations in your mind. 

You can make this demonstration a captivating 
show, but don’t try twice on the same evening 
or you will get your associations mixed. And 
don’t ever explain to your audience how you do 
it. 





Think No Evil 


This is a riotous stunt with a serious purpose. 
Ii can be adapted to almost any organization. 
(Substitute member’s names for A, B, C, D, E, 
and F.) 

A: Mr. Chairman, there is a matter that I regret 
to have to bring up here. Ai first it may 
seem to be a personal affair, but there is a 
principle involved that concerns every per- 
son present. I regret to mention it, but B is 
wearing my sweater that was taken from 
the cloakroom last week. (Hat, coat, or oth- 
er property may be substituted) What’s 
more, she is wearing it today. (The sweater 
is an old or gaudy one.) 

B: Mr. Chairman, of all the nerve. This is my 
sweater. I bought it at——-and I can prove 
it, etc. 

C: Mr. Chairman: That is A’s sweater. I was 
at her home when she received it by mail 
from her Aunt in California. 

D: Mr. Chairman: That sweater belongs to B. 
I was with her when she bought it. 

E: Mr. Chairman: This is unfortunate. I sug- 
gest that, since both these girls seem to 
have a claim on this sweater, they draw 
straws for it and hush this whole matter up. 

The chairman asks each if she will con- 
sent to such a settlement. Each refuses, but 
finally consents. The chairman proceeds to 
prepare for the drawing of lots, but is in- 
terrupted. 

F: Mr. Chairman: This matter is a disgrace. 
It is bad enough for this shameful incidént 
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to have happened in our meeting. Now it is 

infinitely worse for all of us to be made a 
party to it by resorting to gambling to set- 
tle the question. I shall personally take this 
matter to the superintendent (or other au- 
thority). 

G: Mr. Chairman: This is unfortunate, but 
we should settle this difficulty here. We 
must not let a report get out. It will reflect 
upon us personally and upon our organiza- 
tion. 

Chairman asks A and B to drop the mat- 
ter. Both insist on settling the matter by 
lot as agreed. He then appeals to F to drop 
his objections. He refuses. 

G: (again) Mr. Chairman: I can appreciate 
how F feels, how we all feel. Since this 
sweater does not appear to be of great value 


trouble over this incident, I should: like to 
appeal to A and B to drop the matter and 
both give up their claims, with the sugges- 
tion that the sweater be given to F. 

The chairman asks F if she will accept 

the sweater, and she says “No”, but not 
very convincingly. He then appeals to A 
and B who finally consent. Then the Chair- 
man offers the sweater to F. She reluctant- 
ly accepts the sweater and puts it on. All 
the actors then come to the front of the 
room. 
Chairman: This little stunt is intended to 
remind us that we should all be very slow 
to believe any uncomplimentary remark 
that we may hear about a fellow member of 
(name of organization). 


INDEX TO VOLUME XVIII 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


An Organization Plan for Clubs in a Large High 
School—Irwin S. Rosenfield. P. 3, Sept. '46. 

Experiments with a Daily Co-Curricular Program 
—Max S. Smith. P. 7, Sept. ’46. 

Guidance Through Expression—Irving 
Friedman. P. 14, Sept. '46. ; 

Improving Education Through an Activities Pro- 
gram—Herbert Wey and Mrs. Hugh S. Daniel. 
P. 18, Sept. ’46. 

Improving Education Through an Activities Pro- 
gram—Herbert Wey and Mrs. Hugh S&S. Daniel 
P. 52, Oct. °46. 

An Honor Point System for Music Activities—Helen 
Jensen. P. 70, Oct. ’46. 

A Curriculum Fable—C. D. Flory. P. 103, Nov. ’46. 

Survey Results in Limitation on Number of Stu- 
dent Offices—Mary Lee Lewellen. P. 132, Dec. ’46. 

A Study of the High School Assembly Program— 
R. W. Edmiston. P. 139, Jan. ’47. 

Gritain Fosters International Understanding at 
School Level—Margaret Armour. P. 145, Jan. °47. 

A State-wide Program of Student Council Confer- 
ences--E. A. Thomas. P. 146, Jan. ’47. 

Morton’s Plan of Student Government Organization 

Gladys Turner. P. 163, Jan. ’47. 

Use of the School Spirit Cup—Clark R. Gilbert. P. 
210, Mar. ’47. 

How Much Fuss for Junior 
K. Wenrick. P. 214, Mar. ’47. 

Commencement at Ww oodridge, 
Morrow. P. 216, Mar. ’47. 

Joint Programs Reduce Burden of Teachers—Naomi 
A. Keast. P. 226, Mar. ’47. 

Annual Senior Career Day for Schools of County 
—Walter Nickel. P. 231, Mar. ’47. 

I. S. A. of Kansas State—Milton 5S. 
235, April ’47. 

High School Service Activities—John J. Kurtz. Ll’. 
239, April “ 

How We Do Jit with Psychodrama—Robert Bartlett 
Haas. P. 255, April ’47. 

F. H. S. League Engages in Variety of Activities 
—Geneva Faith Ely. P. 257, April ’47. 

Training Teachers for ECA Sponsorship—Merle ©. 
Hayes. P. 267, May ’47. 
Preadjusting the Student- 

275, May ’47. 

There’s No Place Like Homeroom—Beatrice Evans. 
P, 281, May ’47. 

It’s Everybody’s High School Play— 
P, 282, May ’47. 

Orientation on Eighth Grade Day for Prospective 
Freshmen—Gladys M. Francis. P. 292, May ‘47. 
Honor Point System for Extracurricular Projects 

-Adella Petto. P. 293, May ‘47. 


Raymond 


Graduates ?—Thomas 


N. J.—Martha J. 


Eisenhower. P. 


-Maynard B. Henry. P. 


Celia E. Klotz. 
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ASSEMBLIES 


Assembly Programs for October—C. C. 
22, Sept. ’46. 

Assembly Programs for November—C, C. 
P. 57, Oct. °46. 

er Singing—-Arthur W. Zehetner. P. 75, Nov. 


Harvey. P. 


Harvey. 


Assembly Programs for December—C. C. Harvey. 

P. 89, Nov. 46. ; 
What’s in Assembly?—W. Lester Carver. P. 107, 
Dec. '46. 

Assembly Programs for January—C. C. 
121, Dec. '46. 

A Boy Scout Assembly—Duane Chamberlain. P. 151 
Jan. *Sf. 

Assembly Programs for February—C. C. 
P. 153, Jan. a 

A United Nations Assembly—Ethel M. Moss. P. 175, 
Feb. ’°47. 

Assembly Programs for 
186, Feb. ’47. 

Use of the Student Court in Assembly—H. 
Southon. P. 208, Mar. ’47. 

— Programs for April—cC. C. Harvey. I’. 217, 

ar. "4 i 

Assembly Programs for May—C. C. 
April ‘'47. 

“Good-bye Pencils, Good-bye 
senroth. P. 273, May ’47. 
How an Assembly Committee Grew—Mary Winters 

Smith. P. 277, May ’47. 
Assembly Programs for Septemher--C. C, 
P. 285, May, ’47. 
Parade of Extracurricular Activities 
Melissa Miner. P. 297, May ’47. 


Harvey. P. 
Harvey. 
March—C. C. Harvey. P. 


Stewart 


Harvey. I’. 249, 
Books'’—Jairus Dei- 
Harvey. 


Assembly— 


ATHLETICS 


Illinois Officials Clinic—Ray 
"46. 

What Price 
Sept. ’46. 
A Girl ‘‘Cadets’”’ 

"46 


Hanson. IP. 9, Sept. 


Fitness?—Frances Wayman. P.. Ta, 


Team—Grace Meline. P. 32, Sept. 
City and School Co-operate in Youth Recreation 
Plan—Joseph S. Kluchin, Sr. P. 39, Sept. 
Archery Is Popular Sport at Shorewood 

School—Grant Rahn. P. 40, Sept. '46. 
Intramurals—W. W. Norris. P. 44, Oct. ’'46. 
Activities of Girls’ Athletic Association—Dorothy 

Grooks. P. 98, Nov. ’46. 

Educational Values of Interscholastic 

Robert E. Arthaud. P. 109, Dec. '46. 
Club Really Has These Junior Hi’ ers 

James M. Lynch, Jr. P. 131, Dec. 46. 
Girls’ Athletic Association Has Points Award Sys- 

tem—Mrs. Jane Gregory. P. 133, Dec. '46. 


High 


Athletics— 


Dancing— 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


and since F insists on getting us all into 
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Annual Ice Carnival at Sheboygan High School- 

Peggy Ann Nelson. P. 160, Jan. °47. 

Winter Sports Club is Unique Activity—L. W. Rob- 
erts. P. 191, Feb. '47. 

Ice Hockey Becomes Popular as School Sport Ac- 
tivity—Grant Rahn. P. 192, Feb. °47. 

Schenectady’s Unique Public Relations 
Dorothea Deitz. P. 230, Mar. °47. 

Our School Requires Each Student to Learn to 
Swim—Grant Rahn. P. 255, April °47. 

Class Hikes Lend Variety to Year's Activities— 

Frances M. Lawrence. P. 298, May ’'47. 


Plan— 


CLUBS 


Junior Statesmen Convene for State Spring Con- 
ference—Florénce Norene Ahl. P. 5, Sept. 4 
Radio Club Activities Are Outstanding in Jr. High 

—L. C. Miles. P. 29, Sept.. ’46. 

Future Merchants of Philadelphi: 
in School Activities—Michael J. Goll. 
"46. 

McKinley Citizenship Club Serves School Commun- 
ity—Miss Janet Landgraf. P. 37, Sept. °46. 

How the Student Scribblers Club Stimulates Cre- 
= Play writing—Elizabeth Welch. P. 39, Sept. 





P. 36, Sept. 


eetteatturel Department Stimulates Gardening 
Henry J. Miller. P. 48, Oct. °46. 

Interest in Democracy is Aim of Junior Statesmen 
—Frances N. Abl. P. 64, Oct. °46. 

Girl Reserves Clubs on Oahu oe of Ac- 

i ct. ‘46. 

Activity for Veterans at Phoenix Union High— 
John F. Prince. P. 68, Oct. ’46. 

Humanitarian Action Through Group 
Carlos De Zafra, Jr. P. 69, Oct. ’46. é 

Campus Clickers Club—Hugh Dunagan. P. 86, Nov. 
"46. 

Dickinson High School Boots-and-Saddle 
Hazel Loesch. P. 96, Nov. '46. 

The Girls’ Glee Club at Lowell Junior High—James 
L. Waller. P. 99, Nov. °46. 

An Active Library Club—Naidene Goy. P. 112, Dec. 





Projects— 


Club—- 


Three Publicity Projects of a Science Club—Law- 
rence A. Conrey. P. 118, Dec. °46. 

Future Farmers Start New Industry in Pure-Bred 
Hogs—lLeslie J. Gustafson. P. 129, Dec. °46. 

Foreman’s Club Teaches Boys Leadership- Respon- 
sibility—-Naidene Goy. P. 130, Dec. °46. 

Education and Fun with Taxidermy—E. E. 
eaux. FP. 148, Jan. °47. 

Girl’s Service Club Supervises 
Burnett. P. 164, Jan. '47. 

The Greeter Organization of Pana Township High 
School—Marianne Scherzer and Barbara Grubb. 
P. 196, Feb. °47. 

Club Preserves Letters for Historical 
Helen Jensen. P. 223, Mar. ‘47. 

Junior High Has Club for Every Need — Joseph 
Rindone, Jr. P. 226, Mar. °47. 

One Hundred Years of United States Stamps—L. 
Paul Miller. P. 244, April ’47. 

Pan-American Club Sponsors Cinco De Mayo Cele- 


Dever- 


Cafeterla—G. V. 


Interest— 


bration—Anita Risdon, Nancy Sine, P. 255, April 
"47, 

Student Civic Club Helps Beautify Community— 
Roberta Ellis. P. 259, April °47. 

Future Farmers Study and Teach Parliamentary 
Law—Helen Jensen. P. 298, May ’ 


Correspondence Club Grows out of Students’ In- 
terests—Gertrude A. Devyer. P. 299, May ’47. 


DEBATE AND SPEECH 


Grand Island Schools Go on The Air With Student 
Forums—FE. FE. Carsten. P. 68, Oct. °46. 

Free Medical Care for all the People—Harold E. 
Gibson. FP. 76. Nov. °46. . 

A High School of Champions—Bette M. 
8, Nov. °46. 

Our Public Speaking Class Gives Practical Train- 
ing—Evan Lodge. P. 100, Nov. °46. 

The Case for Private Medicine—Harold E. 
P. 116, Dec. °46. 

Student Group Forums Now in Fourth Year of Op- 
eration—A. D. Abbott. P. 129. Dec. ‘46. 

Choral Speaking—W. Lester Carver. P. 141, Jan. 
"47, 


Jones. FP. 


tibson. 


Planning the Affirmative Rebuttal—Harold E. Gib- 
son. P. 142, Jan. ’47. 

Planning the Negative Rebuttal—Harold E. Gibson. 
P. 180, Feb. °47. 
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_School ‘Sings’ 








The Debate Club, 
P. 207, Mar. °47. 

Student Panels Popular on Community Programs: 
Joan Theobold. P. 224, Mar. °47. 

New Horizons Through the National High 
Institute in Speech—Karl F. Robinson. P. 
April ’°47. 

Honor Post at East High is That of Mantle Orator 
—Evan Lodge. P. 257, April ’47. > 


186 Style—Walter G. Patterson. 


School 
241, 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


Hallowe’en Carnival is Important School Event— 
Dorothy P. Beach. P. 63, Oct. 46. 

“Band Sponser” Idea Proves Successful as Money 
Raiser—Evan Lodge. P. 65, Oct. '46. 

Merry Christmas!—At Hollywood High School—Dr. 
Harold Garnet Black. P. 127, Dec. ’46. 

School Exceeds All Goals in Social Welfare Drives 
—D. H. Beary. P. 128, Dec. °46. 

Student Reader’s Board and Penny Day Collection 

—Marian Bader. P. 129, Dec. '46. 

We Get Things Done by Working Together—Gerald 
Goldman. P. 16%, Jan. °47. 

““A Thousand and Two Nights,’’ Our All-School 
Carnival—Helen Van Emden. P. 192. Feb. °47. 

Canteen Proves Hit at Cleveland’s East High-— 
Evan Lodge. P. 195, Feb. ’47. 

History Students Send Books to Under-Financed 
Schools—Mrs. Floyd Thun. P. 223, Mar. ’47. 

Students Finance Dance Pavilion—Bernice Ching. 
P. 227, Mar. °47. 

“Dads’ Night” is Good Money-Raising Project—R. 
O. Abbett. P. 256, April °47. 

This is How Our Debate Program is Financed— 
Donald Brown. P. 258, April ’47. 

A Project to Raise Money for College Scholarships 
—Frederic T. Shipp. P. 261, April ’47. 

North High School’s Financial Activities—Clarence 
Befus. P. 295, May ’47. 


PARTIES 


A County-Wide Prom—Norma Linn Scott. P. 49, 
Oct. °46 

Sophomores Entertain at Christmas Party—Mary 
V. Haile. P. 80, Nov. °46. 

“Mixers” Held Under Joint Parent-Teacher Spon- 
sorship—A. F. Mahaffey. P. 128, Dec. ’46. 

A Successful Junior High School Dance—Margaret 
A. Kuhn. P. 162, Jan. ’47. 

A Tea Teaches Social Customs—Marcus 
Allias. P. 183, Feb. °47. 

Recreational Program to Combat Delinquency- 
Elsa Lundgren. P. 225, Mar. °47. 

Our High School Solved Noon Leisure Problem— 
Helen S. Gales. P. 227, Mar. ’47. 

“No Wall-Flowers Bloom’’—Audrey 
230, Mar. °47. 

Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 301, May ’47. 


Thomas 


Munger. P. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


The Anacostia Redmen—A Modern Dance Orchestra 
—Samuel W. Fishkin. P. 34, Sept. ’46. 

Grosse Point’s Community Hallowe’en Night Party 
—Lucile Barnes. P. 63, Oct. °46. 

We Recommend a ‘‘Know Your School” 
Garet A. Kuhn. P. 67, Oct. °46. 

Directing the Class Play—Charlene Ries Roth. P. 
84, Nov. °46. 

Henry Aldrich in Our Town—Laurette Connors. P. 
84, Nov. °46. 

“The Holy Grail’, A Christmas Tradition—Burnell 
Lamb. P. 87, Nov. ’46. 

Music Aids Relations with Mexico—Stanley Sieben- 
thal. P. 111, Dec. °46. 

A True Story—Myrtle B. Wilson. P. 120. Dec. °46 

Public Relations Program By-Product of Activities 
—William F. Steiner. P. 166, Jan. °47. 

Let the Young Peonle Run Some Concerts!—Naomi 
A. Keast. P. 173, Feb. °47. 

Educational Puppetry in Britain—Margaret 
our. P. 174, Feb. °47. 

Movie of School Activities is Bay Ridge High Proi- 
ect—Martha C. Caccamo. P. 191 Feb. ‘47 

Penn State High Sponsors 
Show’’—Miss E. 


Program 


Arm- 


“All-American Youth 

Morrow. P. 195, Feb. °47. 
Renaissance in Music at Boyden High School 
Mabel Lippard. P. 197, Feb. '47. 

Competition for Better Programs—Hattie 
Marsh. P. 248, April °47. 

Featured During Noon-Hour Peri- 
od—Sadie IL. Clancy. P. 259, April °47. 

Our Promotion Night——Herman M. Wessel. P. 268, 
May ‘47. 


Marie 
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National Honor Society Induction Ceremony—L. B. 
Clarke. P. 294, May ’47. 

Spirit of Old West Reigns on 
O. Ream. P. 294, May ’47. 

Stunts for Programs and Parties. P. 301, May ’47. 


Pioneer Day—Glen 


PUBLICATIONS 


Want to Know More About High School Journal- 
ism?-—Laurence R. Campbell. P. 56, Oct. ’46. 
Our Junior High News of the Week Bulletin-board 

Clarence Killmer. P. 67, Oct. ’46. 
The ‘‘Weakly’’ Composition—H. Theodore Cox. P. 
79, Nov. ’46. 
Gossip Column Substitutes 
81, Nov. °46. 
School Press Style Sheets—Laurence R. 
P. 247, Jan. *4i. 

Your School Can Have a 
zales. P. 152, Jan. °47. 
The School Newspaper in the Local 

J. Estes. P. 165, Jan. °47. 
Winning P apers Went to War—Joseph C. 
P. 179, Feb. °47. 
Schools of Journalism Help the School 
Laurence R. Campbell. P. 215, Mar. °47. 
Newspaper Staff Members Serve—Pauline 
maker. P. 245, April °47. 
Adventures in Publishing a 
Henrietta Hollard. FP. 259, 


Sybilla A. Paynter. P. 

Campbell. 
Yearbook—Phillip Gon- 
Daily—Helen 
Carter. 
Press 


Shu- 


Student 
April °47. 


Magazine— 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 


Student I D Cards—Genevieve Lynch. P. 10, Sept. 
"46. 

Training for Citizenship in Our Elementary School 

Viola M. Deibel. P. 17, Sept. ’46. 

A Successful Project in Social Conduct—Mary 
Berry. P. 29, Sept. °46. 

Project in Civic Responsibility 
nicipal Election—Jack C. Langleben. P. 35, 
"46. 

British Schools Emphasize 
ship—Joan Burbidge. P. 36, 

Are the Student Leaders the 
School?—Katherine W. Dresden. 

How an Activities Council Grew—Margaret 
lecz. P. 45, Oct. °46. 

Wildcat City—Miss Pat Potter. P. 55, Oct. ’46. 

Many Services Performed by El Monte 
Knights—G. V. Burnett. P. 70, Oct. ’46. 

Student Elections with Real Voting Machines—B. 
E. Lowe, P. 95, Nov. ’46. 

Council Attempts to Promote Sportsmanship 
Among Schoolis—Nedra Jo Phillips, Betty Spahr, 
and Joan Leatherman. P.°97, Nov. ’46. 

Student Participation At William Penn High—Ann 
Finkbinder. P. 98, Nov. ’46. 

Council Standardizes Awards in High School 
letics—E. R. Abramoski. P. 101, Nov. ’46. 
Honor Study Halls at Anderson High School—Doris 
Jean Sells and Pattie Smith. P. 102, Nov. ‘46. 
Calendar Committee Serves Important Need in 

School—Edward Allen. P. 127, Dec. ’'46. 

Student Councillors Rout Tardy Pupils out of Beds 

Gene Kelly. P. 131, Dec. ’'46. 

A School-Community Service 
S. Gilchrist. P. 134, Dec. °46. 

Denver’s All-City Student Council- 
P. 159, Jan. °47. 

How We Developed a Courtesy 
Wright. P. 159, Jan. °47. 

The Campaign for Mayor at Spaulding High School 

John M. Cotton. P. 160, Jan. '47. 

A Junior High School Court That 
B. School. P. 171, Feb. °47. 

The Student Co-operé ative Association of Virginia 
Marigold Scott. P. 184, Feb. °47. 

Kreedom with Responsibility Is Aim of Our Stu- 
dent Council—Louis FE. Dieruff. P. 193, Feb. '47. 

Students Handle Own Discipline Program—Beverly 
Chauvet. P. 196, Feb. °47. 

Organization and Function of the Student Congress 

J. Dunton Shraman. P. 198, Feb. ’47. 
Student Participation in Visual Education Program 
George A. Colclough. P. 224, Mar. ’47. 

We're Proud of Our Student Government 
Broosch. P. 257, April ’47. 

School Election Typical of “Democraeyv at 

Ray Ballou. P. 299, May ‘'47. 


Grows Out of Mu- 
Sept. 
Training for Citizen- 
Sept. °46. 

Leaders in Your 
P. 48, Oct. °46. 
Kuri- 


Lion 


Ath- 


Committee—Robert 
—Chandos Reid. 
Code—Imogen B. 


W orks—Albert 


Isabelle 


Work" 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES 


The School's Own Calendar—Owen O. Sabin. P. 


Sept. 46. 
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Just Doing Something Different—Ann Harder, Pp, 
16, Sept. b 

How We Made Our Own Movie for Graduation— 
Carlos De Zafra, Jr. P. 31, Sept. °46. 

School Holds Exhibit of Trophies Connected with 
World War II—C. C. Harvey. P. 31, Sept. 

How a School Developed Its Own Marine AGuasaall 

Alfred J. Fortier. P. 33, Sept. ’46. 

A School Shop Class Makes Its 
Archie J. Nicolette. P. 47, Oct. ’46. 

Educational Exhibitions in Corridors 
Kainz. P. 51, Oct. ’46. 

Our Contest in Homeroom Activities 
School—Ruby D. Daniel. P. 66, Oct. 46. 

Camp Schools in Britain Provide Work Experience 
—Margaret Armour. P. 70, Oct. ’46. 

Talks on Atomic Power to Council for World Peace 
—Viola Del Castello. P. 95, Nov. ’46. 

Council-Alumni Co-operate in Homecoming Cele- 
bration—F. A. Gunenfelder. P. 99, Nov. '46. 

Our Good Citizenship Contest Gets Results—Viola 
M. Deibel. P. 100, Nov. ’46. 

What! A Junior Parent- Teacher 
E. Evans. FP. 100, Nov. °46. 

Student Activities Selling and 
-D. Smith. P. 119, Dec. °46. 

Students Participate in Health Service 
M. W. Akins. P. 132, Dec. ’46. 

Projects Sponsored by Our Junior Tri- Hi- Y 
—John M. Cotton. P. 161, Jan. °46. 
Here’s How Tech Solved Vexing Traffic 

Elwood V. Hess. P. 162, Jan. ’47. 2 

Wake Up and Know What's Happening in the 
World—Wendall W. Haner. P. 164, Jan. °47. 

Dean’s Committee Renders Real Service to School 
—Calanthe Brazelton. P. 165, Jan. ’47. 

We Learn About Student Government by Visiting 
Neighboring School—Jessie Lee Dodson. P. 167, 
Jan. ’47. 

The Safety Problem as Handled in our 
L. Hortense Miller. P. 176, Feb. °47. 
Junior High Students Hold Discussion at 

Peri Sadie L. Clancy. P. 193, Feb. °47. 

Homeroom Groups Lead in Promoting Safety—E. 
L. Riordan. P. 193, Feb. ’47. 

Our School Library Is Center of 
Marion Barrett. P. 194, Feb. ’47. 

Seeing the United States from a 
Maude Hall. P. 205, Mar..’47. 

A Successful Program in Intercultural Relations— 
H. M. Rosa. P. 223, Mar. °47. 

Here’s a New Idea — A Collection 
Frances Theresa. P. 228, Mar. °47. 

The ‘‘Word-A-Day Plan’’ to Improve Vocabulary— 
Stella H. Sprague. P. 229, Mar. ’47. 

Mathematical Baseball Aids Teaching Mental 
Arithmetic—Frances David. P. 230. Mar. ‘47. 

A Road to Community Reorganization—Philip L. 
Seman. P. 237, April ’47. 

Schoolboy’s Paradise—Pamela Kay. P. 243, 


Own Lumber— 
Louise 


Improves 


Association ?—W, 


Advertising—Harry 


Program— 
Gr up 


Problem— 


School— 


Noon 


Activities—Miss 


School Bus—L. 


Week—Sister 


April 


Ruth 
Harfst. Margy Lunnemann. P. 246. April ‘47. 
School Broadcasters Have Their Own Radio Sta- 
tion—A. T. Stanforth. P. 259, April ‘47. 

We Made Clean-Up a Year-Round Project—M. V. 
Halushka. P. 261, April ’'47. 

A High School Alumni Association Can Funetion 
in a Big City—Benjamin Rowe. P. 270. May ‘47. 

All Pupils Participate in Annual Song Festival— 
Malcolm Scctt Hallman. I. 292, May ‘47. 

Three-Day Orientation Program Starts Freshmen 
on Right Path—R. G. Chamberlin. P. 293 May ‘47. 

Junior College Plans Larger Groun Contacts— 
Catherine J. Robbins. P. 295, May ‘47. 

A Training Workshop Center for Future Office 
Workers—Gertrude A. Bates. P. 296. May ‘47. 
Teach Appreciation of Good Radio VPrograms— 

Naomi A. Keast. P. 300, May °47. 


47. 
Our School Trip to’ Kentucky—Don Chapman. 


Because of the complex interrelation and over- 
lapping of the various extracurricular activities 
and interests. many of the articles listed here 
might properly have been classified under a num- 
her of headings. To have listed items more than 
once would have been confusing, and so they have 
heen placed arbitrarily according to the arrange- 
ment that seems most logical. Cross referencés 
have not been made, because they would be too 
numerous for space available and too involved for 
convenient use. 
appearing in such departments as As the 

News Notes, and Comedy Cues are 
this volume index. : 
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